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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


| non-glare paper ts easy on the eyes 


Bacar light—sun or electric—is reflected to the 
degree of whiteness on the page. Recognizing the 
fact that glare tends to lessen the readability of the 
printed message, the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion perfected a new neutral shade of white. which 
minimizes eye fatigue and offers advertisers and 
publishers a perfect background for the printing 
of type or illustration in any number of colors, or 


just a single impression. 
NO TWO-SIDEDNESS 


The soft neutral shades of Kleerfect and Hvfect 
not only invite reading because of this non-glare 
feature, but also provide printing surfaces, which 
for all practical purposes are identical. The wire 
and felt sides are indistinguishable except under 
microscopic inspection. To readers, Kleerfect and 
Hyfect signify a major step taken toward elimi- 


nating one of the most potent causes of eye strain 


and. frequently. headaches. To publishers and 
advertisers they open a tested wav to increase both 


the readability and the beauty of printed messages. 
A REALLY BALANCED PAPER 


Though Kleerfect and Hyvfect cost no more than 
ordinary printing papers. they bring into accurate 
balance five other desirable features — strength, 
opacity. ink absorption, constant uniformity and 
freedom from curling. 

Your printer can explain the desirability of 
these two printing papers. or. if vou will write our 
advertising department in Chicago. we will send 
you reproductions of this particular advertise- 
ment, made on Kleerfect and Hyfect in each of 
the different finishes and using the same plates 
that were used to print this page. Other speci- 
mens printed on these two modern printing 


papers will also be sent. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Aleerfect or Hyfect 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO «+ 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE a a lls 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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So woman’s place is in the home. 


That’s a good one! With the last census 
showing nearly 11,000,000 of our women- 
folk “gainfully employed”. With one 
woman out of every four out taking dicta- 
tion, selling piece-goods, practicing 


medicine, writing copy and what not. 


Now there are still, praise be, plenty of 


women whose place is in the home... 
whose chief occupation is running a 


home and personally buying for a home. 


There’s no place like 


JULY 1, 1936 


And these women, also praise be, are 
the world’s finest prospects for every- 
thing that is used in a home .. . baking 
powder, bath towels, coffee, carpet tacks, 
shortening, soap flakes, washing ma- 
chines, watering cans, and so on and 


so on. 


Right here is where The American Home 


comes into the picture. 


Looking the census figures squarely in 


the face, we decided that the only way 


Q 


to be sure of singling out these home- 
bodies would be to publish a magazine 
devoted exclusively, entirely and com- 
pletely to the home. 

Which we did. And which we are doing 
so thoroughly and so practically that it’s 
look as 


started a regular “back to the home” 


beginning to though we've 


movement. 


Our circulation will be ONE MILLION as of 


next January first. 


ERICAN LLOME 


America’s No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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*-The Human Side ° 


Guianese Coupon 


A yellowed, fragile, damaged coupon from long ago, dropped 
out of the mail in Scranton, Pa., the other day and clinched a 
student from Buxton Village, British Guiana, for International 
Correspondence Schools. Whereupon Publicist Paul Barrett of 
L.C.S. produced a story from the far regions that rivals the yarn 
of how Rescuer Henry M. Stanley's darkest African bush whackers 
in 1871 found a year-old fragment of the Springfield Republican 
(Mass.) blowing across their jungle trail to the lost Livingstone. 


It seems a family in British Guiana lived in a shack "way back 
in 1920. They had no wallpaper. Nothing daunted, the mother 
insisted that they paper the house anyway. Some old British and 
American magazines had been circulating among the white settlers. 
One of these was Popular Science Monthly. It yielded enough 
pages to cover a wall, all carefully spread out and pasted. The 
sheets served for years—still do. 


Meantime the baby of the family grew into young manhood. 
He read the wallpaper religiously including the I.C.S. ad 
telling how young men can become good bookkeepers by home 
study for an hour a day. The coupon lured him. Finally, this 
Spring, he carved it out of the wallpaper, signed it, sent what 
was left of it to Scranton. So today he is getting his first lesson 
sheets. Moral: If you advertise in Pop.Sc., be sure you stay in 
business 25 or 30 years to answer your mail. 


Shirts for Rent 


You can rent towels for the office. You can rent diapers for 
the baby. Why not rent shirts? The idea is getting a try in New 
York. The Metropolitan Towel Supply Co. is backing it with a 
subsidiary named “A Shirt Rental Company’-—so named to guar- 
antee it a No. 1 spot in the classified telephone book, although 
in the general telephone book it is foxed out of position by 
‘A.A.A.” (Automobile Club of New York), “A.A.A.A.” (Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies), “AAAAAA Ace Box 
Co.,” “AAAAA Active Window Cleaning Co.,” who are the first 


four, and about 200 other assorted A’s. 


This is the plan: You sign a year’s contract for three shirts a 
week for 50 cents, or four for 65 cents, or five for 80 cents or 
whatever number you want. A Shirt Rental Company buys your 
shirts for you, indelibly prints your name on the tails so that 
you get only yours, delivers them to you once a week clean and 
fresh in a box, picks up the soiled ones, mends them if you tear 
any snags in them, replaces those that get ragged around the 
collar, and otherwise takes your shirt buying and laundering 
troubles to itself. You have to be satisfied with the standard 
type of collar-attached shirts and you have to pay for your con 
tract number of shirts every week—no more, no less—whether 
you use them all or not. That's the way it works. 


Nobody but us can see how we can make it pay,” says A 
Del of the company. “In fact we won’t know ourselves for sure 
until the business has been going two years. It’s a penny busi- 
ness and we've got to get volume. Our investment in shirts has 
to be pretty large. We must own seven shirts to cover every 
three-shirts-a-week contract. And the one laundry that does our 
work must do an efficient job that satisfies our customers. We 
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must keep our trade pretty well concentrated into zones to hold 
down delivery charges. As a matter of fact, our prices are so 
low—to discourage incipient competition—that we figure we have 
to run each yearly contract 11 months before we get any profit 
at all. We have to make it in that twelfth month, but we think 
we can do it.” 


Thus starts the first shirt rental business on record in this 
country. It was tried in England during the depression, according 
to Fred DeArmond, editor of Laundry Age; but the plan there 
was different. It covered a variety of shirt types, some with sep- 
arate collars. Commercial laundries and shirt stores worried about 
it at first. But it flopped. 


In New York and Brooklyn A Shirt Rental Company has tried 
its scheme on 100 “guinea pigs” for a year. It thinks it has 
weeded the bugs out of the business. So now it is digging up 
contracts by direct mail and personal selling and is about to try 
car cards. At the moment commercial laundries look on indul- 
gently. 


Nobility Guaranteed 


It seems that some of the Great People who have added the 
weight of their purchase and praise to our shoes and sealing wax 
have been phoney. 


The movie stars, ball players and prize fighters, of course, we 
can keep tabs on. We can watch them strut their stuff 
whether or not they really use our products. The Directory of 
Directors, Social Register and Who's Who take care of the rich, 
the charming, and some of the explorers. 


But the nobility are a horse of a different color. 

You would, for example, have to take the word of Baron 
Giorgio Suriani di Castelnuovo that he is a bona fide baron and 
that his title goes all the way back to Philip II of Spain. 


That is, you would, prior to June 16, 1936. 


On that day, at the Hotel St. Moritz in New York, the Noble- 
men’s Club was formally organized. When we say formally we 
mean it. The noblemen never do anything otherwise. 


The purpose of the club, explained Baron Suriani, with the 
help of Jay Rogers, public relations counsel, is to separate the 700 
to 1,000 sheep among the nobility in New York from the 
estimated 3,000 goats. In other words, there are some 3,000 people 
about town playing or working at being noble, but not really being 
noble at all. 


The Noblemen's Club was formed to end this practice. 


The club has a purple-carpeted two-room suite as headquarters. 
It has a letterhead with three crowns on it. In addition to Baron 
Suriani, who is president, it 
has a marquis as vice-presi- 
dent, a count as treasurer, 
and a baroness as secretary. 
The Count—Joseph Mon- 
neret de Villard—will col- 
lect the $5 a month dues 
from the other nobility, all 
of whom (who can pass 
muster) are expected to 
join. 

In order to join one must 
have his papers. Members 
will be given a card of iden- 
tification. The club, Mr. 
Rogers told SM, will check 
with the heraldic offices of a : 
each country, and will go oP ee 
back as far as possible to ; 
keep everybody’s lineage 
straight. 


Wide World. 
Baron Suriani listens to some- 
thing nice—maybe a request for 


It is also, the baron ad- an endorsement. 


in April and October, ‘when it is published three times a month and dated the 
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Sun-stripes 


ACKS TO THE SUN—that’s how sunburn preventives All products advertised in Good Housekeeping must 
B are tested by Good Housekeeping. prove that they meet definite standards of excellence and 
No guesswork or theory—real skin, measured sunlight, satisfactory performance. Our readers know when they 
accurate control. buy a sunburn preventive approved by Good Housekeep- 
To be acceptable, a sunburn preventive must at least _ ing that it, like any other approved product, has merit. 
double the period of safe exposure to the sun, compared Our readers know they take no chances in buying 
to the period which is safe for the untreated skin. whatever is advertised in Good Housekeeping. 
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mitted, a cooperative business effort on the part of the nobility. 
Advertising agents are being informed, and when Pond’s cream or 
Camel cigarettes want to have something special said, the club 
can provide titles and personalities all wool and a yard wide. 


The club will operate, furthermore, like a union. If school 
teachers and clergymen can form unions nowadays, why can’t the 
nobility? Baron Suriani promised to make it “uncomfortable for 
any one without a card.” 


Exposés of phoney nobility are expected to start soon. Mean- 
while, Mr. Rogers pointed out that the world’s kings—what is left 
of them—will be invited to become honorary members. 


Maybe they will want to do some endorsing, too. 


Alibis in Advance 


The truck tire division of the B. F. Goodrich Co. is running a 
sales contest called a “Slug Fest.’’ Virtually all companies have 
contests, but not many are considerate enough to provide ready- 
made alibis for the contestants. The Akron manufacturer is, 
however, running over with kindliness. Hearken to a quotation 
from one of the Slug Fest bulletins to salesmen: 


“The Goodrich Alibi Research Foundation has just concluded 
an intensive study of 99,999,913 alibis that have been, from time 
to time, filed with our contest managers. 


“Over a period of 65 years, the Foundation has determined 
that 99,999,900 of the alibis submitted and studied are not 
worthy of the name, and have no real standing among real two- 
fisted alibi-makers. Thirteen of the subjects studied have been 
approved by the officials, and may be used by all Goodrich con- 
testants in this and other contests. If you are looking for an ‘out’ 
use one of the following alibis—no others will be acceptable: 


1. FLOODS: (Not little piddling ones, but big ones reaching 


at least to your nose.) 


2. CYCLONES: (Not including minor hurricanes or pint-sized 
tornadoes. ) 


3. DUST STORMS: (Must be able to carve the air with knife.) 

4. SNOW STORMS: (Tops of telegraph poles must look like 
budding plants.) 

5. EARTHQUAKES: (Of building-knocker-down type only.) 

6. FIRE: (Must be fully insured.) 

7. MOTHER-IN-LAW VISITING: (A perfect alibi.) 


8. PRICE WAR: (Must be at least 50%-50%-10% off net 
billing, less 2% for cash.) 


9. NOT in the MOOD: (We dare you to use this one!) 


10. FINANCIAL PANIC: (Bad enough so that even scrip is 
not acceptable. ) 


11. WAR: (Severe, not an Ethiopian push-over.) 


12. DON'T LIKE CONTESTS: (Use this one at your own 
risk.) 


13. QUOTA TOO LOW: Write, phone or wire for special 
upward revision. (All orders handled promptly and cheerfully.) 


“We suggest you check this list over at once and decide on your 
pet alibi. And, when you've built your story, you better stick to 
it because we set these ‘Slug Fest’ quotas plenty low, and it'll take 
a pretty ‘tall’ one on June 30 to convince us that you really 
couldn't have made that quota.” 


Goodrich’s ‘Head Coach of the Slug Fest,” V. C. Carr, points 
out that “if you must use one of the alibis—you have our sym- 
pathy. But, frankly, we'd appreciate it a lot more if during the 
next two weeks you could drop us a little note: 


“Dear Coach: Just passed 100% quota attainment. Laugh that 
off. Saving your alibi for a rainy day. Manager Swatzem, the 
Slugging Fool.” 


Results of the contest are not in at press time, but Goodrich 
expects the home runs to equal Babe Ruth’s best record. 
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Sales are made at a faster pace 
when advertising is centered in 
New York on the “Top Mass” 
market of The New York Times. 
Your orders from this army of 
easily-sold buyers can equal the 
sales you obtain from several 
other cities combined. Here is 
profitable volume business. But 
this is only part of whai you will 
get. 

You will be selling the key 
buyers in the nation’s key market 
through The Times. These intelli- 
gent, alert readers are found in 
every neighborhood. Their pur- 
chases sway buying decisions of 
families from top to bottom of the 
income scale. Enlist this host of 
Volunteer Salesmen to sell for 
you. Watch them spur your sales. 


\ These influential buying leaders 


Moreover, this powerful sales 
force will be working for you not 
only in New York but throughout 
the country Community lead- 
ers in hundreds of cities and 
towns are guided by the adver- 
tising in The New York Times 
Their unseen selling influence 
will bring you that extra margin 
business that swells net profits. 

This is why so many success- 
ful advertisers concentrate in The 
New York Times; why so many 
advertisers in The Times are suc- 
cessful. Write or telephone for a 
representative to bring you the 
result stories of firms in your line 
who are making new tops in 
profits by using New York's ad- 
vertising leader as the spearhead 
of their advertising attack. 
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Industrial Building Spurt Marks 
Current Activity in this field 


Construction is setting the 

pace in the program of re- 

covery of the heavy indus- 

tries in 1936. Confirming the 

promise of the preceding 

year, the steady advance of 

2p construction assures the per- 

'. E. SCHMITT manence of this recovery. 

Editor - 

Engineering Any doubt about the con- 

News-Record tinuance of the upturn in 

construction activity that was the outstand- 

ing event of 1935 is dispelled by the present 

year’s record, which shows that the rate of 

new building is not only maintained but 
month after month is further increased. 


The first five months of the year registered 
a 40% gain in engineering construction over 
the corresponding months of 1935. The big 
gain is in industrial rebuilding and expan- 
sion. Dwelling-house construction is going 
forward at double last year’s rate. Public 
Works, still holding up, should soon be 
back in second place, their normal position. 


Period of Retrenchment is Over 


Shortages and obsolescence have been ac- 
cumulating everywhere during five years 
of retrenchment and marking time. Plant 
and equipment deteriorated, while new prod- 
ucts and new requirements were evolved. 
Inevitably the time came when a large part 
of the old plant had to be rehabilitated or 
rebuilt if the nation was to continue in busi- 
ness. With confidence and courage returning, 
and money once more seeking new investment, 
these conditions have started fresh industrial 
growth, and with it have given the initial 
impulse to the work of rehousing. 


It is significant that this revival is not a 
boom. The growth is steady. It moves ahead 
continuously. Devoid of speculative features, 
the movement is a healthy expression of 
faith in the future and willingness to ven- 
ture and to invest. Because of this fact also, 
one by one all departments of the capital 
goods field are joining in the advance, from 
pumps to shovels, steel work to cement, power 
cables to air compressors and many mills 
and factories will be busy supplying them. 

Since the greater part of the country’s | 
current savings is invested through construc- 
tion, the present growth affects every indus- 
try, every business and every citizen. It points 
the way to the return of busy times and pros- 
perity that will be felt in terms of increased 
sales throughout all business and industry. 


New Planning Policy Ousts 
Obsolete Equipment 


Modern equipment and meth- | 
ods have expanded the scope 
of heavy construction to a 


sible to undertake projects 
which were only dreams a 7 
R. K. Tom decade or two ago. In heavy | 
Editor construction today, the key 
Construction to success — and_ profits —is 
Methods proper equipment for the 


job. In contractors’ language this means in- 
telligent advance study of the project in 
terms of the construction operations involved 
and then the selection of the right amount 
and right kind of machinery to maintain a 
predetermined schedule of progress. 

Construction by modern methods is more 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
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in Industry 


a problem of organizing and coordinating 
machine operations than it is a management 
of men. It has been truly said that a “job 
well equipped is a profit half earned.” Pro- 
gressive contractors are fully aware of this 
principle and they realize, too, that in no 
other industry does obsolescence, rather than 
wear or age, more quickly outmode equip- 
ment than in the construction industry. 


New Equipment has been Designed 
to Cut Construction Costs 


Manufacturers have been active, particu- 
larly during the last three years, in de- 
signing new machines or making radical im- 
provements in exisiting models. They have 
been cutting down on weights, using high- 
strength alloy steels and welded connections, 
increasing speed and flexibility, adding power 
and raising capacity by refinements in design 
and operating control. To the contractor 
these developments are of vital significance 
for they mean his bread and butter — lower 
unit costs — even at the expense of scrapping 
equipment that might be considered service- 
able if newer and better machines were not 
available. 

An experienced construction engineer has 
summed up the matter of adequate ma- 
chinery in these words: “As a rule, the first 
cost of mechanical equipment for a project is 
a relatively small element of tue total cost 
of doing the job. The day-to-day costs are 
what count and where these can be reduced 
by more expensive equipment, within rea- 
sonable limits, such opportunities must not 
be overlooked. If the machinery is right, the 
job is as good as built.” 

From every viewpoint, this attitude toward 
the purchase of construction equipment zot 
only makes this industry an active market 
in itself but helps also to speed the produc- 
tion of capital goods in other industries. 
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Remarkable Revival 
’s 12 Major Markets 


Electrical Work Booms as 
Revival Spreads to Industrial 
Building Projects 


ie Significant of the sharp up- 
turn in electrical construc- 

tion activity is the shortage 

of skilled electricians de- 

veloping in a number of ci- 

ties. New commercial build- 

S. B. Wituams #988; modernization of in- 
"Editor dustrial plants and mercan- 
Electrical tile establishments have been 
Contracting the outstanding factors of 
improved business. Added to these, however, 
are several promotional programs which are 
actively stimulating additional wiring, in- 
cluding the rural electrification program. 
Eastern floods caused a tremendous damage 


to wiring, the replacement of which will 
take at least two or three vears to accomplish. 

The trend toward improved mechaniza- 
tion of industry is bringing more compli- 
cated power processes and more intricate 
systems of control. Air conditioning, higher 
lighting intensities and automatic regulation 
of power, light and heat are only just begin- 
ning to grow. Add to this a promotion pro- 
gram for more adequately designed wiring 
installations, and it becomes apparent that 
the electrical portion of the butlding dollar 
is bound to become much larger. 

The rewiring market which amounts to 
several billions of dollars in itself represents 
a tremendous opportunity for the sale of ma- 
terials and supplies. Thus with a three-fold 
opportunity in modernization, new construc- 
tion and rewiring markets, electrical con- 
struction offers one of the largest sales po- 
tentials in the country for increased con- 
sumption of manufactured products. 


ATIONWIDE expansion of construction activity is reflected in increasing orders in 
N every one of Industry’s 12 Major Markets. For the construction boom which began 
with public works projects has been paralleled by a sharp upswing in industrial construc- 
tion and rehabilitation. From these twin sources all industry is benefiting with increased 
orders for materials and equipment. Those who sell machines, methods or materials that 
cut costs, increase output or expand profits face greater sales opportunities than ever before. 


Mass production cuts industry's manufacturing costs. Advertising — the mass production 
sales tool—cuts industry’s selling costs. For advertising in the right publications sees and 
sells all the worthwhile buyers in each field. Let a McGraw-Hill representative bring you 
a picture of the immediate sales and advertising opportunities in your best markets. Let 
him demonstrate how a strong schedule in these key publications will convert today’s sales 


Opportunities into tomorrow's signed orders. 
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FOR CREATIVE 


-Cola, b t tcher . . . PLUS, the Coca-Col 
Coca-Cola, a beverage topnotcher e Coca-Cola cO.OPERATION 


Company, an organization renowned for its insistence upon quality 
and good taste in its product and in all its advertising . . . PLUS, 
the resourcefulness of the FORBES creative and manufacturing 
personnel . . . RESULT: This striking display that so admirably re- 
flects the character and prestige of the Coca-Cola Company, and 
instantly suggests the refreshing taste thrill ever present in each 
glass of Coca-Cola. THAT'S PLUS MERCHANDISING! 
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Significant ‘Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending July 1, 1936. 


‘ The bonus 
Industrial Demand "3; '«<: 
much to the 
surprise of 
most people 
the ex-sol- 
diers have not descended en masse on the retail shops. 
The stimulant to trade is likely to be more gradual and 
more lasting. 


Increases 


e e@ e Retail trade is good, however, with gains over 
last year averaging some 1214%. But of greater funda- 
mental importance is the sustained strength of activity in 
the basic industries—steel and iron, machinery, engineering 
construction. Normally there is a seasonal tendency to 
decline at this time, but one industry after another has 
demonstrated its ability to sustain operations. 


@ @ e Utility companies, for example, long impover- 
ished by the depression and fearful of Washington legis- 
lation, have reached a point where they can no longer defer 
purchases. Electrical power consumption has for months 
attained record heights and the utilities are buying central 
power station equipment to such an extent now that book- 
ings of Westinghouse for this type of equipment for the 
year to date total $17,000,000 compared with only $9,000,- 
000 for the same period last year. 


@ @ e@ The railroads are in the market again, too. 
Directors of the Norfolk & Western, for example, last week 
authorized the purchase of 20,000 tons of steel rails and 
the purchase of 1,000 box cars. As a result of the demand 
from all quarters, the steel operating rate is now at 71% 
of capacity, which is the highest level in six years. Last 
year at this time it was 38%. 


@ e@ e The volume of total building contracts in May 
was 70% above last year. The gain in public works and 
utilities construction topped that of residential building, 
where the gain was 56%. These percentages are impres- 
sive, but nevertheless the volume of all types of building 
is very low when compared with pre-depression levels. 


@ @ e@ Companies are shelling out their cash. Divi- 
dends declared in May were the largest since June, 1931. 
866 corporations on record paid out $412,000,000 in May 
as against $328,000,000 in May of last year. 


@ e@ ee Stuart Chase has theories on how this eco- 
nomic frontier can be crossed, but as our friend, William 
Feather points out, while Mr. Chase is wrong probably 
half of the time he should be given credit for facing 
realities more intelligently and boldly than ordinary re- 
formers. He doesn’t for example, draw a picture of fat 
capitalists rolling in profits. Capital today, as he sees it, 
iS iN a sorry state so far as profits go, and one of his 
fears is that the government may take over the losing 
industries and find itself with a load of lemons. 


@ @ e “Capitalism,” he says, “is not a profit system, 
but a profit-and-loss system. Four retailers out of every 
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five go bankrupt. The economic coast is strewn with far 
more wrecks than there are brave ships at sea. Free com- 
petition was predicated on the survival of the fittest. Not 
only do countless firms go on the rocks, but from time 
to time whole industries disappear.” 


@ e@ e A writer in Barron’s points out that it takes 
a Congressional probe to plumb the depths of depravity 
to which big corporation executives are willing to descend. 
Examiners for the F.C.C. have discovered a wealth of evi- 
dence that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 


STOCKS AND BUSINESS IN 
ELECTION YEARS SINCE 1832 
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Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Co. has 
averaged monthly fluctuations of business activity above 
and below the normal line in the 26 election years from 
1832 through 1932. The chart shows an advance into 
February, a decline from then to July and then an 
advance to the end of the year. Stock prices have defi- 
nitely been above normal in the months preceding elec- 
tions. These average records may have only historical 
value. The average may not hold good in any one 
particular election year. But the diagram does indicate 
that business men become cautious and hesitant regard- 
ing prospects as the time for presidential nominations 
approaches but that the attitude becomes much more 
confident after nominations have been made. 
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actually attempted to cultivate good will, that there are 
indications that the company's officers engaged in such 
activities deliberately and with foreknowledge that their 
actions would induce the citizenry to hold that company 
in less contempt than they should feel for any corpora- 
tion! It is doubtful that the company will ever succeed 
in denying this accusation since evidence so clearly points 
to the fact that they have not only attempted to cultivate 
good will, but have positively succeeded in doing so. 


We hope 
ing bored 
by the fre- 

this page that the rural markets are consistently showing 

the highest rate of mcrease. We can't get away from it— 

1931 average, whereas department store sales in the big 

cities are running below—although there is real progress 


Rural Sales Highest «> :" 

quent e m- 
the signs show up too frequently to allow us to forget. 
in that quarter also, with May sales 12% larger than in 


not becom- 
bad . 
Since 1929 
phasison 
The current level of rural sales is 13.5% above the 1929- 
1935. 


@® e e Since the low point in March, 1933, when 
rural sales were 47.5% of the 1929-1931 average, the index 
of dollar value has climbed with few interruptions to the 
present peak of 113.5%. 


@ e@ e@ Truck sales have shattered all records thus 
far in 1936 and the farmers have been the biggest buyers. 
Whereas they purchased only 8 to 12% during the lean 
years, this year they are accounting for almost one out of 
every three trucks sold. 


@ e@ ee Apparently the great increases are not attrib- 
utable in any large degree to a larger population on farms, 
although there has been considerable talk of a drift back 
to the farms. The United States Census of Agriculture 
for 1935 shows that there was a gain of only 4.5% from 
April 1, 1930, to January 1, 1935, in the number of persons 
living on farms. This is no greater than the normal na- 
tional population increase. 


@ e@ e Sales of 28 chain store companies, including 
the two large mail order companies, increased 16.4% in 
May. The mail order increase was 30.2%. 


@ @ e@ Business in general as mirrored by bank debits 
gained slightly better than 10% in May. 


@ e@ e The director of foreign sales for the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. comes back after a trip through Mexico with 
the good news that the present regime has doubled the 
purchasing power of the people and brought about boom 
conditions in building and retail sales. He predicts that 
Mexico will be one of the most progressive republics on 
this continent within 15 years. ‘The Mexican administra- 
tion,” he says, “is intent upon industrializing the country 
and two-score new industries have been established there 
since January 1.” 


@ @ e William J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Co. 
made a very able presentation over the radio of what 
becomes of the dollars taken in by the company. In the 
first place, the company has made a profit of $782,000,000 
during the 33 years of its corporate existence and this sum, 
according to Mr. Cameron, is less than the amount spent 
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last year to run the factory. Answering critics of the so- 
called profit motive he said that “immensely greater values 
have flowed from the Ford Motor Co. than have flowed 
toward it. Ninety-four per cent of the money received 
went out again as money, and much of the other 6% 
went into improvements and economies for the public 


benefit.” 
When to Eat 

physiologists compared 

the eating habits of peo- 
ple with their curves of efficiency and claim to have found 
that more meals, not necessarily more food, produce the 
highest average level of energy during the day. In tests 
ranging from two meals a day to five meals it was found 
that there was steady progress im efficiency above the before- 
breakfast level as the number of meals increased. They 
hold that the so-called industrial fatigue, produced by the 
expenditure of calories faster than the body can supply 
them, should be distinguished from the tired feeling which 
is simply hunger due to lacking frequency of meals. 


Perhaps all of us would 
be more efficient if we ate 
more frequently. Yale 


@ @ e The Drys are coming—says the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Co. Since repeal became effective the Drys have 
made startling headway through local option elections. Just 
for example, wet Massachusetts has 128 dry towns; News 
Hampshire, 132; New Jersey, 55; New York, 37; Ohio, 
66; and Vermont, 140. Wet Florida has 20 dry counties; 
Minnesota, 28 and Missouri, 57. 


@ @ e The United States Steel Corp. has started pub- 
lication of a monthly house organ, ‘‘U. S. Steel News,” as 
a further step in its greatly expanded public relations pro- 
gram. The list of associate editors includes representatives 
from all of the corporation’s principal subsidiaries. 


@ e@ e The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce released last week the long-awaited ‘1936 Consumer 
Market Data Handbook” compiled by Raleigh W. Dawson, 
recently of the Marketing Research Division of the Bureau. 
The 373-page book gives for states, counties, cities and 
rural areas figures on population; retail sales; wholesale 
sales; service, amusement and hotel receipts; postal receipts ; 
personal income tax, and wired homes, with most of the 
imformation worked out both in figures and percentages. 
Additional data on counties only gives motor vehicle reg- 
istrations, residential telephones, value and number of 
farms, AAA payments, number of persons on relief rolls, 
and relief expenditures. 


@ e@ e Space does not permit in this issue the ex- 
tended review which the book deserves, but we recom- 
mend it to our subscribers as a “must” buy. It may be 
secured from district offices of the Bureau or direct from 
Washington, at 50 cents per copy. 


@ @ e The editors present a new forecast feature on 
pages 12 and 13. They do it with full knowledge that 
no forecast covering 88 industries can ever be completely 
accurate, but they nevertheless have a firm conviction that 
if a forecast is only 75% right it can be a positive aid in 
better planning and in increasing profit efficiency. We 
think that ours will average better than that. The editors 
will appreciate comment on this new feature—whether they 
be brickbats or bouquets. The most helpful letters will be 
those which soundly criticize the new feature and suggest 
ways of improving its scope or its presentation, or both. 
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Pictures Seen | 


Par 


in the Sales 


Kalei 


Quarter Century: 
Twenty-five years 
ago C. C. Parlin, 
director of research 
of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., found- 
ed the first profes- 
sional research or- 
ganization. A fort- 
night ago several 
hundred advertis- 
ing and marketing 
men commenm- 
orated the occasion 
with a_ testimonial 
banquet to Pioneer 
Parlin. 


dloscope 


J. M. Elliot, Phila. 
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Honoring a Veteran: “To 


Frank Presbrey, dean of American Advertising, 
y; £ 


on his eighty-first birthday, from the Advertising Club of New York,” reads 
the inscription on the silver cigar humidor which H. B. LeQuatte and Herbert 


S. Houston are presenting to the profession’s grand old man. 


Mr. Presbrey 


has been in advertising since the 1880's and has headed his own agency since 


1896, 


Keeping Time: Watch manufac- 
turers, having made their prod- 
ucts as good as they can, now 
vie with each other in packaging. 
This is Hamilton’s new, handsome 
watch box of Plaskon. 


Switches: Laurence B. 
Davis, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the 
New York division of 
Socony- Vacuum Oil, 
resigns to become 
vice-president and di- 


No Squawks: General Electric’s latest line of radios have a “Colorama™ rector of Joseph E. 


2. 


dial which changes from red to green when the set is tuned to a station. Seagram & Sons and 


tained until the dial turns green. 


rack nerves. 
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, 1936 


Judges at Work: Gerritt Vander Hooning (in center), director of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers of the United States, confers 
with Lloyd D. Herrold (left), professor of advertising, Northwestern Uni- 
versity school of commerce; and Karl F. Moore (right), manager of the 
Cooperative Magazine Merchandising Committee, Pictorial Review. The 
trio are deciding winners in Sunbrite’s display contest. See page 44. 


Also, when the set is being tuned from station to station silence is main- Seagram - Distillers 
Hence there are no raucous sounds to ; ; 
All the line receives standard and short waves. all Seagram liquor 


Corp. He will direct 


sales in the United 
States. 


Toast to Texas: 
Engels & Krud- 
wig Co. San- 


dusky, Ohio, 
outfits its wines 
in miniature 
ten- gallon hats 
to catch the at- 
tention of Texas 
Centennial 
wine - bibbers. 
The metal som- 
breros become 
souvenir ash- 
trays. Owens- 
Illinois Glass 
Co.s packaging 
research di- 
vision, created 
bottle and hats. 


32 Industries Picked by Sales 


Management as Having Best 


Near Term Sales Prospects 


New monthly feature rates 89 industries on relative sales 


outlook for coming quarter and also full year; ratings are 


based on diverse fact sources and represent composite judg- 


ment of several forecasters. 


ALES MANAGEMENT presents 
herewith a new—and somewhat 
daring—service to its readers. 
We are daring to predict the 

future. We know that it cannot be 
done with absolute accuracy; we be- 
lieve it can be done with sufficient ac- 
curacy to make it a decidedly worth- 
while working tool for readers. 

Statistics have their place. They tell 
what has happened in the past. Per- 
haps that trend of the past will be 
projected into the future—but per- 
haps the trend will be reversed. 

We as business men are naturally 
more interested in what is going to 
happen tomorrow than in what hap- 
pened yesterday. 

Even a knowledge of what “general 
business” will be like in the future is 
not a thoroughly practical working 
tool, for so many businesses run coun- 
ter to the general (or average) trend. 
Throughout the depression, for ex- 
ample, the sales of mechanical refrig- 
erators increased. Even in the com- 
paratively poor year of 1935 scores of 
companies and more than a dozen in- 
dustries set new all-time highs. 

About the most valuable informa- 
tion which a sales or advertising execu- 
tive could have is this: A picture of 
the places and the Jn pe where em- 
ployment and sales and earnings will 
increase more rapidly than is true of 
the nation as a whole. 

In this and in future first-of-the- 
month issues, SALES MANAGEMENT 
will attempt to supply at least part of 
this picture by focusing attention on 
the industries where chances of sales 
increases seem brightest. To some ex- 
tent the breakdowns by industries will 
also be a breakdown by places. This 
will be true of industries which are 
fairly well concentrated geographically 
as, for example, steel and iron, ship 
building, automobiles, tires, etc. 
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What Is Back of the Forecasts? 


Peter B. B. Andrews will make 
these monthly forecasts in collaboration 
with the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and 12 other men who occupy 
responsible positions as_ statisticians, 
forecasters and financial editors. 

Mr. Andrews was for four years a 
Chief Industrial Trend Analyst of the 
Standard Statistics Co., and is at pres- 
ent head of the Analytical Department 
of one of Wall Street’s most impor- 
tant investment houses. His record of 
accuracy in picking for financial cli- 
ents the industries which are most 
likely to show the greatest gains—and 
then picking the companies in those 
industries most likely to get the largest 
part of the gains—prompted the edi- 
tors of SALES MANAGEMENT to secure 
his services for our readers. 

Mr. Andrews’ forecast was tested 
by the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT over a period of several months. 
As a further check, mimeographed 
copies were sent to a cross-section of 
SM’s subscription list early in June 
with a letter asking for comment and 
suggestions. The reaction of readers 
was vety favorable. 

What will appear in abridged form 
in SALES MANAGEMENT will be the 
result of a staggering amount of in- 
dividual research work on the part of a 
large group of people. Among the 
sources used by these men in predict- 
ing trends are the following: 

1. Publications and studies of 
branches of the U. S. government. 

2. Federal Reserve Board. 

3. Leading trade papers in every 
field. 

4. Leading trade associations. 

5. All financial magazines and 
newspapers. 

6. Economic and industrial boards 
and councils. 


7. Statistical and reporting services 
in specific industries. 

8. The complete facilities of four 
leading investors’ services. 

9. Economists and analysts of 
some of the country’s leading banks. 

10. Direct interviews with company 
officials. 

Using these sources, Mr. Andrews 
measures first the probable percentage 
increase for business as a whole and 
then makes similar computations for 
specific industries. These estimates are 
then checked with a dozen men of 
long and successful experience who 
are connected with various statistical 
organizations, investors services, 
banks, financial magazines, and trade 
magazines. 


How to Use the Information 


We feel that every reader will find 
in the list at least one industry in 
which practical use can be made of 
sound trend information. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in selling to a 
variety of industries should find the 
feature of great value. For example, 
the manufacturer of boilers probably 
is doing business with—or would like 
to do business with—every industry 
represented in the compilation. The 
same might be said of almost every 
article used in inter-industry selling. 

Subscribers who are in the office 
equipment business have all industries 
on their prospect list. So do printers, 
lithographers, and most sellers of ad- 
vertising space or radio. 

Here are some. of the comments 
made by subscribers who were shown 
an advance copy of the current fore- 
cast. The sales manager of a truck 
company: “We sell to all of these in- 
dustries. I want to arm my salesmen 
with copies of your forecasts.” 

The head of sales of a soap com- 
pany selling both through stores and 
to industrial plants: “If this is fairly 
accurate it will be the most valuable 
service rendered by any business mag- 
azine to its subscribers.” An adver- 
tising agency executive: ‘This would 
be extremely valuable to us in plan- 
ning campaigns.” 
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Industries Affected 
by Bonus Should Show 
Greatest Increases 


Building Industries and Lux- 
Will Receive Im- 


petus From Bonus Spendings 


ury Lines 


The sales outlook for the next three 
months is heavily weighted in favor 
of those industries which will get the 
greatest share either directly or indi- 
rectly of the soldiers’ bonus payments. 
The ordinary consumption industries 
are all likely to be better than they 
were a year ago, but the greatest gains 
are likely to be seen in those industries 
which have been most depressed. 

The SALES MANAGEMENT forecast 
lists 89 industries of which 32 are 
classed as having relatively the best 
outlook for the next three months. 
They include such diverse groups as 
air conditioning, building, department 
stores, Diesel engines, electrical equip- 
ment, floor coverings, furniture, lug- 
gage, agricultural machinery, radios, 
railroad equipment and sporting goods. 

Subscribers will bear in mind in 
using the forecasts for specific indus- 
tries given in the adjoining columns 
that the grouping is based on the rela- 
tive sales outlook. Let's say, for ex- 
ample, that general business is likely 
to show an increase of 20%. Cer- 
tain industries are likely to show in- 
creases of from 100% to 300%; cer- 
tain others from 50% to 99%; others 
25% to 49%. And then there will be 
other groups whose increase is prac- 
tically the same as general business and 
others where the *gain is smaller or 
where there will be no gain at all. 

The groups designated as “least im- 
pressive relative outlook’” may show 
fairly good gains in relation to the pre- 
vious year—but small in relation to 
the other industries. Furthermore, from 
a dollar or other volume point of view, 
the relatively small sales increase of a 
“least impressive’’ industry may 
greatly over-shadow a “best’’ indus- 
try of lesser size. 


Reprints Available 


Subscribers who wish to supply 
their salesmen with copies each month 
of the SALES MANAGEMENT Future 
Sales Forecast may order them on the 
following basis: Five cents per re- 
print, with a minimum order of one 
dollar. A discount of 20% will be 
allowed on “till forbid’ contract or- 
ders for 25 or more copies monthly. 
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Forecast of Future Sales 


Key TO RELATIVE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 


kkkk* Best Relative Outlook 
*kkx Very Good Relative Outlook 
*&*xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
xx Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked %&*% may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its increase may be slight compared with another industry 


which is marked kkkk*. 


Sales Sales 
Prospect! Prospect 
| for or 
| July, Next 
| Aug. 12 
| Sept Months 
Advertising. ... tok | 


Air Conditioning. . 


Aircraft (Sales of Air- 

planes) in 2 + ao 2 2 4 2 
Aircraft (Passenger 

Travel) . | ete | 
Autos (New Car Sales). kkk xk 
Auto Tires..... tok kk 
Auto Parts (Mise. ). tae oe 
Banks (Revenues) a w a 
Baked Goods (Bread) * ca 
Baked Goods Soest) kek ae 
Beds, Springs and Mat-' 

tresses Ok Oto | 


Beer... tet | tok 
Building (Roofing). . 


Building Materials 


(General) tok  totototok 
Candy & Chewing Gum ee * 
Canned Fruits and 

Vegetables 0) ee xk 
Cement.... pats .-| ototok ook 
Cereals... . eal * « 
Chemicals (Misc.).... 224 kkk 
Cigarettes... a kk 
Cigars 2 tee anahes kkk | lokk 
Coal (Anthracite) ae | eae kkk 
Coal (Bituminous).....| **** kkk 
Cosmetics (General). kkk xk 
Cotton Textiles........| kiekk | kkk 
Dairy Products i tk kkk 
Department Stores.....| kkk kk | tok 
Diesel Engines. Oo. Ok  totototok 
Drugs and Medicine kkk | ee 


Electrical Equipment 
Floor Coverings. . 


Flour as) ra « 
Furniture tok toto totot | 
Furs..... Lido | totok | 
Gasoline and Oil | okt kk 
Glass (Plate) kkk kkk 
Groceries (Chain). . kkk | kk 


Hardware 


ore kek kkk 
Household Products 

(Misc.) kkkkk ) kkkk 
Insurance (Misc. .. kkk | kk 
Jewelry: ... oan Ok | toto | 
eee | tok | tok | 


} tok toto | 
| Paper (Wrapping)..... 


dob | otototete |) 5 
II Oka | 


$0 toktotok | 


kk kk ] Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.) 
| detetetet | totecteokek || Luggage... 


|| Lum ber. 


| Mae lee ( Aer® = 


*&kk* | Machinery(Ind’])..... 


Meats (General). ..... 
Men’s Clothing........ 
Metal Containers...... 


|| Motion Pictures 


Attendance...... 


Musical Instruments. . . | 


Office Equipment...... 
Oil (Cooking)......... 
a. Se eee 
Paper (Newsprint)..... 


Paper (Writing)... .... 


| Photographic Supplies . 
|| Physicians and Dentists 
| Printing and Publ. 


Equipment............ 


> ar 
|| Railroad Equipment. . 


Railroad (Net Income). 


|| Rayon Textiles. . 
| Real Estate Rent.. 
| Refrigerators........ 


Restaurants...... 
Rural Stores........ 
ne a 
1... ee 

| Silk Hosiery. 

| Silver (Household). 


Sporting Goods. .. 
Steel and Iron... 
Sugar. Os 

Tooth Paste and 

Mouth Washes 

Travel (Sea) 
Trucks 
Typewriters. 
Utilities Elect. 
| Utilities—Gas 
U tilities—Tele ~phone. 
Women’s Clothing 
Woolen Textiles. . 


Soft Drinks seerweeee,| 


Sales | Sales 
Prospect} Prospect 
for for 
July, | Next 
Aug. 12 
Sept. | Months 
kkkk kk 
kkk kk | kktbokk 
kkk kk | kkkkk 
kkkk | okkkk 
IC | tok 
Lok ioioiokete 
| ok kk 
kkkkk | kkk 
kkk kk 
ae 2 6 6 & ae oo @ 4 
kkkk kkkk 
KkKkKk  kkkkk 
| kk kk 
kkk kk kkk kk 
kek kkk 
kkk kkk 
kk *k* 
toto | totokek 
kkkkk kkk 
kkk kkkk 
kkkkk kkk 
kkk kk kk kkk 
LinIO tk okie tot 
kkkk xe 
kk kkk 
likkk | totoksék 
kkk | kkk 
toot) tokotok 
kk | kkk 
ik | kk 
kk | ok 
kkkkk Kk 
tk toe 
xk* xk* 
ek tte | tetetem 
tok | tok 
kk ” 
ee x 
tI | kok 
kkk kkk 
tok | toto 
we kkk 
kk ok 
tok tok | tototok 
kkkkk |) kkk 
tok | took 


Prepared by Peter B. B. 
MENT, INc. 


20% discount on standing orders for 25 or more monthly. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ANDREWS, and specially copyrighted by Sates MANAGE- 
Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 
SaLEs MANAGEMENT, INC., 
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Methods Used by Spot Radio 
Advertisers to Get Results 


Spot radio now has more than 700 national or sectional 


users whose average expenditures are $2.000-$3.000 


monthly for time. Analysis points to popularity of daytime 


programs, frequent use. teaming of newspapers with radio. 


POT broadcasting has now be- 

come a major advertising me- 

dium. Complete records of time 

expenditures are not available, 
but the records of 182 important sta- 
tions (about one-third of the numeri- 
cal total) indicate that national and 
sectional advertisers are now spending 
at a rate of fifteen to twenty million 
dollars a year for spot time on these 
stations which carry the bulk of the 
spot business. 

Spot radio is flexible in cost, num- 
ber of markets covered, length of pro- 
grams, and length of contract. Its uses 
are varied and include: 

1. Test campaigns on new products or 
new programs. 

2. Special tie-ups with local distrib- 
utors. 

3. Plugging up holes in the sales map. 
4. Giving an extra push in territories 
where sales potentials are large. 

5. Filling in where network coverage 
is inadequate. 

6. Supplementing and complementing 

other forms of local advertising. 

Eliminating waste for those users 

of radio who do not have national 

distribution. 

8. Telling a message specially de- 

' signed for a particular group, such 
as Southerners or farmers. 

9. Getting the local dealer to coop- 
erate in paying the advertising 
costs.. 

The Market Research Corporation 
of America and SALES MANAGEMENT 
queried several hundred national and 
sectional advertisers on their experi- 
ences with spot. The interest displayed 
was extraordinary. The table on the 
facing page summarizes the methods 
and practices of a representative group, 
but an equally large number said some- 
thing like this: “We have never used 
spot radio, but we are thinking about 
it and we want to know what others 
are doing and what results they are 
getting.” 

National Advertising Records, Inc., 
lists currently 719 national or sectional 
advertisers who used spot time during 
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the first four months of the year on 
182 stations. 

During April 523 of these adver- 
tisers were active, and used spot time 
costing $1,248,994—or an average ex- 
penditure of $2,388. 

Those advertisers who told SM of 
their plans for the coming 12 months 
indicate that their average time cost 
will be about $3,400 monthly. 


25 Largest Spot Radio Users 


(For first 4 months of 1936 as reported by 
National Advertising Records, Inc., for 
182 stations 
IG ica eacaey $279,774 
2. Standard Oil of N. J........ 206,678 


3. Drug Trade Products Co..... 157,923 
a | 132,563 
5S. Bulerk Welter Ge...ccciss.. 114,696 
6. Dr. Miles Laboratories... . 102,318 
J Se Te 89,995 
ae go re 78,148 
De  ranaracareco Sc esit wines .. 61,441 
10. California Fig Syrup Co..... 57,523 
11. Isomtzed Yeast Co.......... 53,377 
12. Fether Congilie .........%. 50,748 
ae renee re 50,693 
14. Reid, Murdoch & Co.... 48,931 
15.. Pean Tobacco Co........... 47,544 
16. Maryland Pharmaceutical Co.. 47,359 
ya? 8 ee 46,033 
18. General Baking Co........ . 43,508 
19. Carter Medicine Co......... 43,377 
20. Procter & Gamble Co....... 41,265 
| eee 36,735 
22. Phillips Chemical Co. ...... 35,389 
23. Household Finance Corp..... 34,769 
24. Wasey Products Co......... 33,490 
25. B. G. Remeer Go... ok vveess 33,481 


By industries the 1936 spot users are 
divided numerically as follows, accord- 
ing to National Advertising Records, 
Inc. : 

(Continued on next page) 


scriptions. 


week. 


housework. 


vl 


Highlights of the Investigation Among Spot Users: 


1. About three out of five use live programs; two out of five, electrical tran- 
Some combine the two. 


2. Most spot users practice frequency of insertion. 
cooperating in the study are on the air six or more times weekly, 50% 
go on from two to five times, and about 10% have only one program a 


3. The largest groups of advertisers using spot are makers of products which 
appeal particularly to women—ahout 25% are makers of foods, food bever- 
ages, ice cream, etc., and another 20% are makers of drugs and toilet goods. 


4. Daytime programs are used by six out of ten spot broadcasters. The 
percentage is even higher than that among food product advertisers, most 
of whom plan their programs to reach women while they are doing their 


Forty per cent of those 


10. 


33. 


Free booklets are the “hook” used most frequently to get inquiries. 
Premium offers come next in popularity, contests third, and samples fourth. 


Slightly more than half of the advertisers whose methods are herein 
summarized use newspaper advertising in the broadcast areas. 


About half of the spot users have special counter or window displays 
designed to tie up with the radio advertising. 


. The average spot user is now spending between $2,000 and $3,000 a month 


for spot time. 


Fifty per cent of the advertisers cooperating in this survey are using one 
to four stations; 12% are using five to nine; 30% are using 10 to 24; and 
8% are using 25 or more. 


Forty-six per cent of the respondents have programs of 15 minutes or 
more; 17% are 2 to 14 minutes; 37% are spot announcements of one 
minute or less. 


Relatively few mention local dealers or distributors by name. The 
largest number of spot users are makers of widely distributed mass 
products. 
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Classes of Advertisers 
and Number of Users 


Automotive 


Passenger cars .... Sere ox 
Trucks ere TT eT Tyr eT l 
Tires and tubes... pewWeiebeeeae, oO 


Accessories 
Building Materials and Equipme nt 


Construction materials ............ 5 
PE CE codccunacewdeees .. 3 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco. = 18 


Clothing and Dry Goods 
Men's clothing . 


Women's and Children’s...... nea 6 

Cer Teeererer er rree 3 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks 

Confectionery, gum, ice cream...... 16 

OE eee errs 8 
Drugs and Toilet Goods 

Cosmetics ; ‘ eee 

SO eer er rere 14 

Dentifrices . —ethbekeeenes ... Ll 

 .  iecnaecawwewaneeene 2 

Drugs and proprietary............. 65 
Financiai and Insurance 

ns ct ae warner eaeaws s 

RE CORU TC CCEET CUTER TTT Oe 12 
Foods and Food Beverages 

Cereals and flour............. 18 


Food beverages ... sie eeeeeeee 
Fruits, nuts, vegetables. 


Marketing Flashes 


New Products—New Jobs—Sales Strategy 


Miscellaneous 
Garden and Field 

Fertilizers .........ccceccccccees 2 

SO OE: cca neces saedaaine ees 12 
House Furniture and Furnishings 

Kitchen equipment .............-- 6 

REE, £5.56 6cdcxssevesesnes u 

Power equipment ..............26- 7 

PUNE COUUNIEES occ sc ccescreseveces 2 

errr err reer rT. 11 
Jewelry and Silverware.............. 11 
Lubricants, Petroleum, Fuel.......... 41 
Machinery and Farm Equipment...... 12 
Paints and Hardware...........00406. 14 
Radios and Musical Instruments....... 13 
I cag oe se tree a cin ak Bian ae ea OR 7 
Shoes ana Leather Goods 

DE BO. ckcdar vrtanceceeensess 5 

Women's and children's........... 8 

TS SO. 3 
Laundry Soaps and Housekeeper’s 

Supplies 

Laundry soaps and cleaners......... 17 

Housekeepers supplies ............ 11 
eS Grrr eee 4 
Stationery and Publishers. ............ 25 
Travel and Hotels............c000e- 23 
Wines, Beers and Liquors........... 47 
Miscellaneous 2... ccc ccc cee eees 45 

TE bee ecawrnads0es.cenneusdess 719 

Promotions 


—It’s a Long Way to Television or Facsimile Cash 


Preserved for Posterity 


Posterity may never have done any- 
thing for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
but that firm’s “document glass’ is 
decidedly a boon to future generations. 
Not even the most delicately colored 
ink will fade, nor the most fragile 
paper crumble when guarded by this 
latest development in glass-making. 

Ultra-violet rays, invisible to human 
eyes, are highly destructive to paper. 
The present and subsequent genera- 
tions want to read such things as the 
original Declaration of Independence. 
Because document glass transmits only 
3% of the invisible radiation, yet is 
as transparent as ordinary plate glass, 
it bridges the gap between these two 
divergent conditions. Therefore, mu- 
seum curators and other prospects in 
a severely limited field will shortly 
learn of Pittsburgh’s new product. 


Morrell’s Pride 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, meat packers, was formerly 
rather proud of its label and trade 
mark, ‘“Morrell’s Pride.’ The labels 
were helter-skelter outgrowths of old- 
time ‘“Dakota’s Pride’ and ‘Jowa’s 
Pride’”’ trade marks and they looked 
too, too buckeye. 

Designer Gustav Jensen was given 
carte blanche to turn out the best-look- 
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ing labels possible without regard to 
past traditions. The entire Morrell 
line now appears in an ultra-marine 
blue background with lettering in 
white and gold. Color photographs 
(by Arthur Gerlach) depict the cans’ 
contents in appetite-whetting scenes. 

Though the word ‘‘Pride’’ has been 
subordinated to ‘‘Morrell’’ on the de- 
sign, the company is rightfully puffed 
up over Designer Jensen’s work, will 
throw all its resources behind the re- 
juvenated line. Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald is the agency. 


QO-I Can Grows 


Owens-Illinois Can Co., subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois Glass, has taken 
over the assets of the St. Louis Can 
Co. This marks another step in O-I’s 
program of rounding out its line of 
containers, Several months ago Tin 
Decorating Co., Baltimore, and En- 
terprise Can Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
were welded to form O-I Can. 

The St. Louis plant will produce 
oil, grease, paint, and other plain and 
lithographed containers on a larger 
scale than heretofore. 


Radio No Bonanza 


Alfred J. McCosker, Mutual Broad- 
casting System’s chairman of the 
board, tells the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that: 


“In the early 1920's, transmitting 
equipment was very expensive and ap- 
proximately one person in 1,000 had 
a radio receiving set. At that time, 
radio had no immediate or definite 
prospective commercial value. Scores 
of stations . undertook enormous 
expenditures in the spirit of adventure. 


“In recent years, revenue has been 
obtainable but concurrently has come 
the need for improved equipment, en- 
larged operating personnel, extensive 
non-revenue public service programs, 
and an army of costly talent. Contrary 
to widely accepted theory, the aggre- 
gate financial dividend from all the 
radio stations in the United States, 
based on the total expenditures made, 
represents a return which is less than 
would have been derived if the same 
amount of money had been deposited 
in savings accounts. . . . 

“We are again facing a long series 
of pioneering in television, facsimile, 
and kindred activities. Not one of 
these has commercial possibilities for 
many years to come... 


\ Torre | 


Throwing overboard the outdated design at left, Morrell puts its products into taste- 


teasing cans. 
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“We, therefore, earnestly bespeak 
of this Commission to give the great- 
est logical latitude towards the inter- 
ested and courageous individuals and 
corporations who now propose to haz- 
ard additional money to make avail- 
able to the public the new wonders 
of facsimile and television.” 


Sales Chessboard Moves 

Earle A. Meyer is appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Proprietary As- 
sociation’s advisory committee on ad- 
vertising, succeeding Edward H. Gard- 
ner, who has resigned to become v.-p. 
of Morse International, Inc. For the 
past two years Mr. Meyer has been 
the Association’s director of trade 
press and public relations. 

Dr. Vergil D. Reed is appointed as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of the 
Census. Since September, 1935, he 
has been chief of the Retail and 
Wholesale Division of the Census of 
Business. 

V. C. Hogren moves from New 
York to Chicago to take over the post 
of adv. mgr. for Acme Steel Co. He 
formerly did sales promotion work for 
the company. 

Jack Nelson, after 21 years in the 
Chicago office of Billboard, resigns to 
become general s.m. for Rock-Ola 
Manufacturing Corp. The firm makes, 
in addition to various coin-operated 
devices, the new Park-O-Meters which 
regulate the parking time of automo- 
biles. 

Pierre Boucheron, who became as- 
sistant s.m. of the Remington Arms 
Co., cutlery division on February 1, 
has been appointed general merchan- 
dising mgr. of the company. 

R. S. Wiley, formerly export s.m. 
was appointed general sales director 
for Auburn and Cord motors. A. H. 


McInnis has been elected v.-p. and. 


director of Auburn to succeed Harold 
T. Ames, executive v.-p. who resigned 
to move over to v.-p. and director of 
Cord Corp. 

D. F. Horne, adv. mgr. of Wam- 
sutta Mills, has been made s.m. and 
will direct both sales and advertising. 


Flashlight Screw Driver 


Stanley Tool & Level Plant, New 
Britain, Conn., sings “brighten the 
corner where you are” as it intro- 
duces a screw driver which is also a 
flashlight. Auto mechanics, radio, re- 
frigerator and oil burner service men, 
and just plain putterers around the 
house will appreciate the tool that 
brings light to dark places. 

Stanley is also pushing the item as a 
premium because it combines novelty 
and utility—two desirable qualifica- 
tions for all premiums. 
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The Serateh-Pad 


The campaign is on and the pack is in full cry. May the best man win. From my 
bitterly partisan point-of-view, he probably won't. 


* # 
Pepsodent finds me vulnerable with its paronomastic headline about Breath Control. 
* * a 


Lew Conarroe, whose sparkling copy sends people riding on the fine ships of Eastern 
Steamship Lines when they aren't otherwise vegetating at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, says 
Man Mountain Dean is the power behind the thrown. 


Pepsodent headline is reminiscent of one I did years ago for Life Savers: ‘The 
Breath of a Nation.” 


* * «* 
__ There's one PWA the office Republican can find no fault 
with ... the Paul Whiteman Audition. 
* * & 


Which reminds me. Some pretty looney tunes have come 
out of Tin Pan Alley. How about one to be called: “How 
Many Chinks in a Chinese Wall?” 

* * «# 

I have gotten the impression lately that the Satevepost is 
an automotive trade-paper. 

It is refreshing to see some natural conversation in an ad 
once in a while, instead of the usual goofy talk. For instance: 
“New car?” .. . “No, just the old one Simonized.” 


% * * * 
4 . And that was a very swell page by Corona, with the head- 
._ 3 =6line: “. . . and can you typewrite, my children?” 
T. Harry Thompson . - -» 


It remains to be seen if “The Smith, a mighty man is he,” 
as Longfellow alleged. And among the most anxious of watchers will be that professional 
pooh-pooher, Genial Jim, who is in no mood to hear a real anvil chorus. 

* # 

Speaking of politics, which is somehow forgivable with all the shootin’ goin’ on 
around us, the world and his brother-in-law among the advertisers will be trying to tie-in. 
The parade has started, in fact, with “Vote for this,” “Vote for that,” ‘I nominate this.” 
“Our platform is that,” “Join the So-and-So Party,” and a dozen variations. I vote fot 
an adjournment on the whole idea. 

+ * & 

SUGGESTED SAFETY SLOGANS: 
Keep under 40 if you want to see 80 
Drive slower—arrive faster 
Driver, spare that tree 
Better creep than weep 
Step on it—the town’s FULL of undertakers 
Don’t BOWL along—you may make a STRIKE 
Morgues are SO confining! 

Drive at 35—bring em back alive! 
Watch that accelerator—it’s loaded! 
DON’T follow the FLEET 
When you're at the wheel, don’t be a heel 
oa 

The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co., operating the largest liners on any inland 
body of water, reports turning away passengers for the first time in six years. Are you 
listening, Editor Salisbury? 


* * * 


There will be the usual argument, I suppose, as to which is really the larger ship— 
the Queen Mary ot the Normandie. Which recalls the story of the southern railroad presi- 
dent in the days when roads exchanged passes. The big trunk-roads withdrew the com 
plimentary privilege when they discovered the southerner’s railroad was only ten miles long, 
and frankly told him why. But he was equal to their snub. “You fellows go to hell,’ he 
snorted. “My railroad’s as WIDE as yours!”’ 


- 
To many fellows, the liquor ads look most unattractive on a Monday morning. 
. <4 


Theme-line for Warren Telechron: “Are you clockwise?” 
: «* « 

And then there was the Fourth of July song: “A Little Bit Independent.” 
* * * 


I attended the commencement exercises of old Jefferson Medical College held in the 
musty (Fortune, June) Academy of Music in Philadelphia. I had a great temptation to 
create a furor by rising and asking, in what we usually call stentorian tones: “Is there a 
doctor in the house?” 

* * 


The way Beau Beals heard it was: ‘From the Sunkist shores of California to the sin- 


cussed sidewalks of New York.” A 


* * 
Behind most dull (and, therefore, unproductive) ad- 
[17] 


vertising you will find that silly non sequitur: “The cus- 
tomer is always right.’ It ain't necessarily so. 


BY 
MILDRED § 


How Demonstrations 
Build Big Sales for 
Cape Cod Farms 


Standish. 


renowned 


Anne 


character of 


history, dramatizes the Colonial 
background of her company in 


promotion of 


specialties through retail stores. 


NNE STANDISH, in private 

life Anne Standish Clifton, 

ninth generation granddaugh 

ter of Myles Standish of 
Pilgrim fame, and president of Cape 
Cod Farms, Inc., manufacturers of 63 
food products, is personally appearing 
in a series of store demonstrations and 
promotions which have greatly in- 
creased sales and broadened distribu- 
tion. 

Dressed in Colonial garb, Anne 
Standish demonstrates her food prod- 
ucts—jams, preserves, sauces, con- 
serves, jellies, spiced fruits, pickles, 
elishes, cocktails, fruit jrices, spreads, 
hors d’ceuvres and specialty delicacies, 
which are made from the specifications 
of an heirloom recipe book in her pos- 
session. Her demonstration offers 
tasting samples very freely, tells the 
story of the Pilgrim ancestry and 
“sells” Cape Cod. 

One of these demonstrations sold 
1,500 cases in five days at Jordan- 
Marsh in Boston, with a 1,700-case 
order placed for another promotion. 
Plans are in progress for two much 
larger contract purchases for near- 
future demonstrations. Large news- 
paper space, attractive window displays 
and radio advertising help, too. 

Strong play is made of the Cape 
Cod background by using a colored 
label, depicting a map of the area with 
a centre insert showing a Colonial 
housewife cooking over her fireplace. 
Incidentally, these labels have recently 
undergone the third improvement, 
each redesignirg boosting consumer 
acceptance. Label improvements have 
played up the Cape Cod map and the 
Pilgrim theme, 
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SULLIVAN 


descendant of a 
American 


high-priced 


food 


Products are now packed in “crystal 
sip” glasses, selected for smartness 
and utility, which have jumped sales. 

During the past year, distribution 
methods have been revamped on a 
major scale, placing the company well 
on its way toward national distribu- 
tion. Established in 1930 by Mrs. 
Clifton and her husband, Theodore 
Clifton, the firm marketed its prod- 
ucts directly to a selected list of 
housewives, obtained chiefly through 
personal reference and word-of-mouth 
recommendation. This method of 
marketing was developed to the extent 
that the names and addresses of 40,000 
persons now in the files represent a 
highly desirable patronage. One of 
these customers, the White House, 
has placed regular and large orders 
over a period of four years. 


Jordan-Marsh’s window display of the unusual 
Cape 
wild strawberry jam, etc. 


Cod 


delicacies—venison jelly, chutney, 
At left, Miss Standish 
costumed for store demonstrations. 


About a year ago, to broaden dis- 
tribution, the company started to sell 
to quality retail stores and to pre- 
ferred eating places. Distribution 
now stretches as far west as Chicago 
and as far south as Texas, with na- 
tional coverage now in the marketing 
plans. The new marketing method 
has “tremendously increased the cash 
sales turnover,” placing the firm in 
line for profitable future development. 
Plant enlargements, giving four times 
the original capacity, have been neces- 
sary, with plans in progress for marked 
major improvements for the approach 
ing Summer canning season. 

Products include many typical Cape 
Cod specialties, such as wild straw- 
berries, wild beach plum marmalade, 
Cape Cod chutney, Cape Cod cran- 
berry sauce, wild fruit punch, paté of 
wild game, venison jelly, wild crab- 
apple jelly and others. Crossing of 
fruits and blending of flavors have 
created many of the most popular 
items, one such favorite being the mix 
ture of red cherry and grapefruit to 
make a jelly. This method has cre 
ated products of marked individuality. 


McCall, Winans Joins Agencies 


Chester H. McCall, former special assist 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce, has 
joined United States Advertising Corp. as 
vice-president. He will be located in the 
Toledo firm’s New York branch office. 

J. H. Winans, former advertising man 
ager of Packard Motors, and more recently 
with J. Walter Thompson Co. and advertis- 
ing manager of World Peaceways, Inc., be 
comes account executive of Dameron-Reynes 
Inc., New York ad agency. 
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COMES = OKLAHOMA CITY 


Santa isn't waiting for Christmas to visit the 
Oklahoma City trade area this year! With 
over $77,000,000 in his sack, he's paying a 


mid-summer visit . .. changing the season to 
one of bustling, holiday-like buying 


/ These millions in cash, added to Oklahoma 
City's boosted prosperity, come from the 
trade area's $15,275,000 soldiers’ 


bonus, 
estimated $9,299,850 wheat crop, $39,024,- 
937 in oil, leases and royalties, $11,305,700 
land conservation checks, and an additional 
$2,225,000 pay roll from Oklahoma City's 
new North oil field. Practically all of this 
money will find its way into the city's trade 
channels during the summer months. 


Add over $77,000,000 to a city's already 
7‘ < GOOD business and, gentlemen, you have 
' } a market where holiday-like buying reigns! 
That is why we say “it's like Christmas in the 
Oklahoma City market this summer!"' 


Oklahomans in the Oklahoma City 
trade area respond quickly and 
generously to advertising persua- 
sion in their favorite newspapers 
. the Oklahoman and Times! 
An "A" schedule in these news- 
papers NOW will assure you a 
share of this city's mid-summer 
Christmas-like business. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN - OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


National Representative: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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What Are the Specific 
Market Faets Wanted 
by Advertisers? 


EVERAL years ago I became very 
much interested in the fact that 
sO many newspapers and their 
representatives lacked a specific 
story to use in selling their markets. 
Investigating, 1 discovered that with 
the exception of a few dailies in the 
large cities, very few newspapers fur- 
nish their representatives with specific 
market information that would be of 
value to space buyers and advertisers. 
Further study and investigation of 
newspaper promotion material led me 
to the conclusion that most newspaper 
market information that newspapers or 
market research companies prepare 
comes almost exclusively from govern- 
ment sources that every space buyer al- 
ready knows about and has access to. In 
the course of a year and a half I have 
studied promotion material and market 
information of over 100 newspapers 
and find that only five newspapers out 
of 100 have made any attempt at all to 
furnish specific market information. 


Detail Makes a Market Picture 


As I have mentioned “‘specific mar- 
ket information” several times on this 
page and as I will continue to use this 
phrase, let me define it: “Specific mar- 
ket information” facts and figures on 
the market that are not generally com- 
piled in government reports. Specific 
market information should include in 
addition to population, number of 
families, native born, homes, etc., up- 
to-date information on the number of 
employed, average wage, active indus- 
tries, sales volume of stores and specific 
information as to the amount of family 
income spent on drugs, groceries, wear- 
ing apparel, home furnishings. Where 
purchases are made, in chains or inde- 
pendents. Families owning cars, age 
and make of cars, number of prospects 
for new cars, and electric appliances. 
Value of homes, age of homes, type of 
heating plant, age of heating plant, 
home improvements that are planned, 
such as painting, interior decorating, 
landscaping, roofing, etc. 

Additional specific information on 
the market can still be added to the 
above. If newspapers could obtain 
such specific information and compile 
it in a simplified form, it would be of 
untold value to advertisers. 
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Newspapermen reading this far will 
say: “Well, we have all this informa- 
tion; and we have followed the 
A.N.P.A. form and have made it avail- 
able to agencies and advertisers.” 
Granted that they have made informa- 
tion available in the A.N.P.A. form 
and that the information contained 
therein is valuable to the space buyer, 
examination of newspaper promotion 
will show that all market information 
furnished is of a general nature; out- 
side of the difference in figures, nearly 
all of the promotion passing over the 
space buyer’s desk looks alike to him. 

There are three reasons why count- 

less newspapers are not on the list of 
innumerable advertisers: 
1. The advertiser does not have ade- 
quate information even of a gen- 
eral nature regarding the poten- 
tialities of the market and the 
newspaper. 
The advertiser does not have spe- 
cific facts about the market to con- 
vince him that there is business for 
him in a particular market and that 
he should use the newspaper or 
newspapers in that market. 

3. Newspapers neglect to cooperate 
with the advertiser on promised 
merchandising cooperation or they 
neglect to put before the advertiser 
in black and white the merchan- 
dising cooperation they can furnish 
and the things they cannot do. 

It is discouraging to many honest 
research men to see so much fake and 
dishonest research (most of it done to 
prove a point rather than to produce 
information) turned out year after 
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This agency executive says 

that more newspaper space 

would be bought if news- 

papers depended less on stale 

data and offered more cur- 

rent, specific market facts. 
BY 


STUART G. ARNOLD 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


year, but in the last few years so many 
advertisers have gone in for research 
without realizing what they were really 
paying for—that much research is of 
questionable value. 

It is entirely possible, however, for 
a newspaper to obtain a satisfactory 
and an honest survey and market re- 
search at a cost of less than a thousand 
dollars in a market of 200,000 popula- 
tion or less, if the research is conducted 
properly by research men of integrity 
and experience in such work. 

I and an assistant have just com- 
pleted a thorough market study in a 
city of less than 200,000 population 
and have developed an astounding 
amount of specific information as to 
the buying habits of consumers in this 
market. This specific information on 
the market is now available to local 
and national advertisers. 


X-Raying 1.500 Homes 


As an example, here is a cross-sec- 
tion of answers obtained from 1,500 
families with average yearly incomes of 
$2,000: 


Out of 1,500 families, 115 plan to have 
their homes painted this year—a very good 
reason for paint advertisers to use this 
market. 

28 families plan to install new heating 
plants. Good prospects for any manufac- 
turer of coal stokers or oil burners. They 
should advertise in the local paper to reach 
these actual prospects. 

600 car owners have cars averaging 5, 
years in age. Certainly a market for new 
cars. In addition, 80 car owners definitely 
plan to buy new cars this year. 

137 families plan to buy electric appli- 
ances this year and they also told us spe- 
cifically what they would buy. 

889 families buy groceries in 
stores. 

735 families buy groceries in an inde- 
pendent store. A lot of food advertisers 
should be interested in this from a distribu- 
tion standpoint. 

525 families buy drugs in chain drug 
stores. 

858 buy drugs in independent stores. Yet 
I have heard several national advertisers of 
drugs say that there was little volume in 
independent drug stores. 

This city is a suburb of New York and 
many New York newspapers advise adver- 
tisers that suburbanites buy most of their 
home furnishings and wearing apparel in 
New York, yet— 

920 out of the 1,500 families buy home 
furnishings in their home market. 

1,176 buy their wearing apparel in their 
home market. Asked if they prefer to buy 
advertised brands, 946 answer “Yes” (page 
Consumers’ Research). 


chain 


In addition, there is more informa- 
tion on these families, telling their 
incomes, the newspapers they read, the 
approximate amount they spend on 
drugs, groceries, wearing apparel, etc. 

Such facts are what I mean by “‘spe- 
cific market information,” information 
that will show local and national ad- 
vertisers actual prospects. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH- MULTIGRAPH 
CADILLAC 

CENTRAL MFRS. MUTUAL 

DE SOTO 

DIXIES 

EVINRUDE-ELTO 

EXIDE 

FOOTSAVER 


FRIGIDAIRE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GOODYEAR 

HOLLAND FURNACE 
JEDDO-HIGHLAND COAL 
KELVINATOR 

LEONARD 

BENJAMIN MOORE 
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OLDSMOBILE 
PITTSBURGH PAINT 
REMINGTON-RAND 
SAHARA COAL 
WESTINGHOUSE 
YALE & TOWNE 


Companies in varied fields prove value of ““Where 
to Buy It’°— then extend their use of this 
dealer identification service 


They are a few of many companies which know 
that advertising in the classified telephone direc- 
tory gets results. Their brand names and trade 
marks are displayed with the names of their 
local dealers. | 

After successfully using this service in selected 
telephone books, they have gone into added books 


to match distribution. 
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Can your prospects easily find your dealers? 
Use “Where to Buy It” to insure your advertising 
and make certain. 

Get full particulars on this plan. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Trade Mark 
Service Division, 195 Broadway, New 
York, or 311 West Washington Street, 


Chicago. 
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Hundreds of millions 
of pictures a year 
of people on the way up 


N 1879, a young bank clerk named 

George Eastman completed the 
first mechanical means of manufactur- 
ing photographic dry plates in this 
country. His laboratory was the 
kitchen sink. 

Plenty of other young men, here 
and abroad, were busy with the tech- 
nical problem of making pictures. 
But George Eastman realized that if 
photography could ever be made fool- 
proof, it could also be made universal. 

He foresaw—just as a weekly maga- 
zine called The Saturday Evening 
Post foresaw—that there was a vast 
army of alert and responsive people in 
this country who were hungry for new 
ideas. He knew that if he could reach 
enough of these people he could sell 
more cameras than anyone had ever 
sold before—and at lower prices than 
anyone dreamed possible. 

First, in 1888, came the Kodak 
that had to be returned to the factory 
for development of the pictures. Next 
came the early forerunner of the 
present-day Brownie. And then the 
Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany began its forty- 
six Vears of continuous 
advertising to “people 
on the way up.” Any- 
one who has ever 
pressed the button of 


an early Kodak knows the progress 
that has been made. 

There are a thousand times more 
amateur photographers today than 
there were a generation ago. The old 
$50 Kodak is now excelled by a finer 
Kodak at $17.50.The old box camera at 
$8 has become an improved Brownie 
at $1. The roll of film is far better and 
costs far less. The fun of photography 
has spread from the few to the many. 

Unceasing research has contributed 
much to this thousand-fold progress 
of photography. Yet its cost could not 
have gone down so much—nor its 
pleasure have spread to so many—if it 
had not been for advertising’s part in 
making people want to take more 
pictures. 

It is advertising to “people on the 
way up” that has given vitality to 
this idea of great value at a small price 
—an idea that is the very mainspring 
of a progressive and_ prosperous 
America. 

The Saturday Evening Post has 
taken the leading part in the develop- 

ment of such adver- 
tising. For no other 
periodical has ever 
addressed itself so 
successfully to so 
many “‘people on the 
way up.” 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


Chicago Retailers Continue War on 


| Can Get It for You Wholesale” 


In March, SM reported that 
merchants were hotly resent- 
ful of “industrial selling” 
whereby big companies per- 
mit employes to buy goods 


at discounts. Chicago re- 


tailers were particularly 


irate. They still are. In fact, 
they are calling names out 
loud, hinting at reprisals, 
threatening to make a na- 


tional issue of the matter. 


BY 


LESTER B. COLBY 


EAVY ARTILLERY has been 
brought up and is already in 
the fight on industrial selling 
in the Chicago sector of the 

trade wars. By ‘industrial selling” the 
boys on the firing-lines mean those 
various schemes, some of them more 
or less camouflaged, by which whole 
groups of workers in plants, factories 
or businesses are given, or gain, whole- 
sale buying rights. 

Retailers complain that their bread 
is being taken out of their mouths and 
that they are being destroyed. They 
say that 20,000,000 persons are de- 
pendent upon various forms of retail 
selling and that hundreds of large em- 
ployers, mostly manufacturers, through 
their own buying departments, are giv- 
ing their workers wholesale buying 
powers to the vast detriment of retail- 
ing. 

Good names have been brought to 
the surface by the issue—names like 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Illinois Bell Telephone, Western 
Electric Co.—in the official correspond- 
ence on the subject. There are em- 
barrassments. C. L. Rice, works man- 
ager of the Hawthorne plant of West- 
ern Electric, which is one of the ac- 
cused, is also president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce which is one 
of the accusers. 

The fight was started earlier in the 
year when the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce and the Chicago Retail Fur- 
niture Association took up the cudgels 


on behalf of the retailers who cry that 
their very existence is being threatened. 

Quite recently, after considerable in- 
ternecene correspondence, a conference 
was held between a group of complain- 
ants and the Domestic Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Representing the retailers 
were: 

J. C. Amis, secretary of the Chicago Re- 
tail Hardware Ass'n; M. D. Weaver, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Cook County Retail 
Grocers & Butchers Ass'n; C. W. Kaiser, 
secretary of the Retail Meat Dealers Ass'n 
of Chicago; H. T. Mortensen, secretary of 
the Illinois Jewelers Ass'n; John Tunnis, 
first vice-president, and Roy Baumann, di- 
rector of the Illinois Radio Ass'n; Geo-ge 
Rockwood, secretary of the Chicago Retail 
Furniture Ass'n and secretary of the IIli- 
nois Radio Ass'n; Roscoe R. Rau, executive 
vice-president of the National Retail Fur- 
niture Ass'n; George Thorp, director, and 
Earl Rusnak, pres'dent, of the Chicago Re- 
tail Furniture Ass'n; C. S. Maginnis, R. D. 
Oilag and P. M. Blew, of the Fair depart- 
ment store; Frarcis T. Shiverick, of the 
Tobey Furniture Co. and past-president of 
the Chicago Retail Furniture Ass'n; Charles 


Scholle, Scholle Furniture Co.; L. W. Strat- 
ton, of the Wieboldt Stores, Inc.; Alexan- 
der Revell, Jr., of Revell, furniture; Jack 
Bernstein, of the Amber Furniture Co.; 
Francis Bentley, publisher, National Jew- 
eler; William Jansen, Jansen Furniture Co. ; 
S. I. Frank, of S. I. Frank & Son, Inc., and 
J. T. Meek, secretary of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Retail Associations. 


Members of the Domestic Com- 
merce committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in attendance, 
were: 


S. D. Southard, Butler Brothers; Law- 
rence H. Whiting, American Furniture 
Mart; F. L. Burley, Gossard Co.; Arthur 
R. Burnstan, Chicago Daily Times; A. L. 
Ellbogen, Stein & Ellbogen; G. S. Howland, 
Commonwealth Edison Co.; Lawrence E. 
Johnson, Jr., J. W. Johnson Co.; L. E. 
Leverone, Stein-Hail Manufacturing Co.; 
R. J. Malcomson, Public S<rvice Co. of 
Northern Illinois; D. J. O'Grady, Empor- 
ium World Millinery Co.; Allen Sin- 
sheimer, National Retail Clothiezs Ass'n; 
R. J. Thain and R. M. Henry, of Butler 
Brothers. 


Following this conference the com- 
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“I know just how you fellows feel out there pounding 


the hot pavements. . . 
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MATTEO SANDONA, Famous Italian Artist, Painting Picture Of 
Mary Pickford, Moving Picture Star, In Her Palatial Home In Los 
Angeles. The Portrait Is To Be Hung In The National Gallery At 
Washington. Sandona Is One Of The World’s Youngest And Most 
Famous Portrait Painters. (UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD PHOTO 7-15-19) 


j* thrilling picture of America’s Sweetheart was published in one of the early issues 
of that experimental tabloid in New York, the Illustrated Daily News, started on June 26, 


1919. ... But seventeen years have made The News New York’s preferred newspaper and 


a 


indispensable advertising medium. ... Or are you still using your 1919 New York media list? 


THE NEWS New York’s Picture Newspaper 
2 
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mittee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce issued a bulletin folder to 
member and non-member manufac- 
turers and industries, entitled ‘“A Study 
of Wholesale Selling and Buying 
Abuses.”” Some 4,800 of these were 
mailed. The report said: 


At the request of 29 Chicago merchants, 
representing large local retail trade associa 
tions, with a total membership of approx 
imately 11,000 stores, your Association's 
Domestic Commerce Committee recently 
conducted an investigation of the alleged 
practice of directing strictly retail business 
into wholesale channels by many of our 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors and 
public institutions 

“Statements by these merchants, verbally 
and in writing, gave convincing proof to 
their claim that this practice has expanded 
to alarming proportions and that it is caus 
ing financial losses and injury to the wel- 
tare of literally thousands of Chicago retail 
concerns, 

‘Our merchant informers cite five out- 
standing examples of malpractice, as fol 
lows: 

“(1) Too many firms permit their pur- 
chasing agents to go into the retail business 

buying and selling all manner of goods 
and merchandise at wholesale prices to their 
employes, their friends and their families 
Trade which would normally go to the 
retailer is deflected to other channels. Mer- 
chants are faced with reduced volumes and 
incomes. All business Suffers. 

(2) Too much freedom is exercised 
by too many manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and distributors (whose normal business it 
is to sell the retail trade) in the extension 
of the purchase at wholesale privilege to 
the public at large. . 

“Today practically everything, be it a 
lawnmower or automobile, electrical refrig- 
erator or diamond ring, may be purchased 
at any time by anybody at wholesale. 

‘Merchants complain bitterly of time 
spent in sales talk with a prospective cus- 
tomer, only to discover later that the pros- 
pect, through some connection, had man- 
aged to purchase the wanted item from 
someone else at wholesale. 

“Aside from lost sales at legitimate retail 
prices, there is the added demoralizing effect 
of giving the general public an opportunity 
to compare retail and wholesale prices 
without benefit and consideration of the 
difference in cost of operation. 


Dealers’ Throats Are Cut 


“(3) Too many manufacturers, whole- 
salers and distributors are careless in the 
circulation of their catalogs. For example, 
a catalog is sent to the regular retail outlet 
and, in addition, to stimulate further sales, 
is mailed in the same community to the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker; 
to the garageman, poolroom owner and fill- 
ing station attendant. Immediately ll, 
with the catalog in hand, go into this new 
line of business at the expense of the estab- 
lished, recognized retail outlet for that 
class of goods, and to the further confusion 
of price structures. 

(4) Too many concerns, selling largely 
through retailers and with nationally ad- 
vertised retail prices on their products, per- 
mit catalog houses catering exclusively to 
the consumer to list and to sell this very 
same merchandise at less than the published 
retail price. 

“Standard golf equipment, silverware, 
watches, radios, automobile accessories and 
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Goodrich’s Old Faithfuls: Every U. S. 
dealer who has sold B. F. Goodrich tires 
for five years or more will receive from 
that company a wall plaque commem- 
orating the long friendship. The 12-inch 
plaques are to be presented, with in- 
scriptions telling of five, 10, 15, 20 and 


more years of “cordial business _re- 


lations.” 


supplies, sold under this dual price policy, 
are but a few examples. So widely has this 
practice spread that even jobbers complain 
of catalog houses who have been permitted 
by manufacturers to list identical articles 
at lower prices than the jobbers themselves 
have been able to secure. 

“Again, much strictly retail business is 
diverted into wholesale channels, and the 
retailer, most important link in the chain 
of distribution, is further weakened. 

“(5) Too many manufacturers, whole- 
salers and distributors add further to the 
woes of their retail outlets by competing 
with them for the consumer’s dollar in 
direct-to-consumer selling during the peak 
seasons of the year. [Illustrations of this 
form of competition are known to every 
housewife, to every office worker. A few 
examples are the manufacturers of confec- 
tionery, bakery goods, hosiery, giftwares, 
toys and novelties who at Christmastime, 
and during other peak selling periods, em- 
ploy great armies of salespeople to directly 
solicit the consumer trade. 

“The picture of the manufacturer or job- 
ber competing with his own retail outlet 
for the consumer dollar would seem 
ludicrous were it not for the trail of slashed 
prices, discontinued lines, surplus stocks 
on retail shelves, confused merchants, even 
more confused general public, left in its 
wake. 

“In making their plea for cooperation in 
bringing an improvement of their condition, 
our retail friends rest their case on four 
questions which they ask each manufacturer, 
wholesaler, distributor and public institu- 
tion .. . to answer: 

“First: Is it good business for the pro- 
ducer or the supplier to compete with his 
normal retail outlet for the consumer dol- 
lar? 


“Second: Is it profitable for the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler or the distributor 
to sell his merchandise in small quantities 
at wholesale prices to the general public? 
Does the volume, individually or collec- 
tively, warrant the expense involved? 

“Third: Is the purchasing agent justi- 
fied in buying at wholesale for individual 
employe consumption; do the services ren- 
dered the employes sanction the cost in 
volved; warrant the injury done in the 
diversion of this normal retail business? 

“Fourth: Is business willing to face the 
possibility of additional price fixing and 
trade control legislation similar to the Rob 
inson-Patman Bill and other measures pend 
ing in Washington? Retailers do not want 
more legislation but believe that if the di 
version of their business continues protec 
tive measures may become inevitable. 

“The questions of our merchant friends 
represent neither ultimatums nor threats. 
They do, however, constitute food for seri 
ous thought and it is in that light that the 
Domestic Commerce Committee presents 
them to Chicago's business leaders for 
earnest consideration.” 


Point Out “Worst Offenders” 


The Chicago Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation has recently issued a number of 
bulletins on the subject and has aimed 
definite protests at the Western Elec 
tric Co. and the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. which, it holds, are among the 
“worst offenders” in the Midwest. 
Western Electric employs several thou 
sand workers and at one time is said 
to have had 40,000 people on its pay 
roll. 

So intense is the feeling that mem 
bers of six retail associations have or- 
ganized a written protest which is 
being presented to the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. whenever a member 
pays his phone bill. These protesting 
groups are: 

Chicago Retail Hardware Ass'n, Chicago 
Retail Druggists Ass’n, Chicago Retail Fur- 
niture Ass'n, Illinois Retail Jewelers Ass'n, 
Retail Meat Dealers Ass’n of Chicago and 
the Chicago Cook County Grocers & 
Butchers Ass’n. 

Some of these are writing letters of 
protests on their letterheads, while 
other are using a form letter: 

“As a customer, we protest strongly 
against all ‘wholesale’ buying done by 
Western Electric, Illinois Bell, and certain 
other subsidiaries of American Tel. & Tel. 
for employes. 

“This is grossly unfair competition to us, 
and we ask you to present this protest to 
the proper officials.” 

So far, they state, they have received 
only rebuffs and so they are talking of 
“taking the matter to Washington” 
with comments about “telling Pat- 
man.” 

Inquiries, SM was told, are coming 
from scores of cities throughout the 
nation where “‘similar evils” are being 
suffered by the retailers, and there is 
reason to believe, it was said, that a 
national movement will develop shortly 
unless “the offenders correct their 
ways.” 
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A “THANK YOU” 


from the 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Following the announcement that the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch had abolished rate 
aitferentials, hundreds of commendatory 
letters, telegrams and long distance calls 
were received. 


In expressing their appreciation of the 
leadership of the Post-Dispatch, agencies 
and advertisers all over the United States 
joined executives of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, News- 
paper Representatives Associations and 
the Trade Press. 


The Post-Dispatch is pleased to have these 
many assurances that it has taken a de- 
cidedly constructive step in the interest of 
newspaper advertising. 


z 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


New York Advertising Office Chicago Advertising Office 
521 Fifth Avenue Tribune Tower 
R. A. FLETCHER, Manager P. L. HENRIQUEZ, Manager 
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Wide World. 


Knock-Out! 


Nobody has ever sold him our line. It just can’t be done.” “He’s so old-fashioned you couldn't crack him with a 


But Louis kissed the canvas! shot of dynamite.” 


'N e trvi c — ‘ xe SZ ” —? 
No use trying. He simply will not see salesmen. ut Louis hissed the comma! 


But Louis kissed the canvas! 


- —— — — 1 “He always claims he’s not the man to see. You can't 
he politics in that company makes it impossible for us. i 

break that down. 
But Louis kissed the canvas! 


; ; = ; ae — ! 
I've tried everything. Why waste any more time on him? But Louis kissed the canvas: 

But Louis kissed the canvas! ‘So long as the other fellows keep giving him rebates, 
He's so sarcastic nobody can make him listen.’’ we're helpless.” 


—~ : 
2 4) * } . . 
But Louis kissed the canvas: But Louis kissed the canvas! 


‘He always says he can’t get the money to buy from us.” 


But Louis kissed thé canvas! 


it’s no good working Louis, the steel-clad bomber, rated 12-to-1, kissed the 
on him.” canvas because Schmeling never-minded what had happened 


“He's so prejudiced against us that 


Bet Lonis hissed the canvas! to others. Schmeling knew he had something . . . trained 
himself to deliver . . . used intelligence, self-control and 


That one unfortunate trial ruined forever our chance to é 
power to make his opportunity. Then he delivered. 


sell him.” 


But Louis kissed the canvas! So Louis kissed the canvas. 
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6733 WEST 65TH STREET, CHICAGO 


Reaching the Top..and Staying There 


EMEMBER Theda Bara? Bill Hart? Jordan Motors? Ide 
R collars? Atwater Kent? Apperson Jack Rabbits? Ham- 
mond typewriters? Vanity Fair? Siegel-Cooper? Luis 
Firpo? Hack Wilson? Franklin cars? Joe Louis? 
They were all topliners not so long ago. But it’s one thing to 
reach the top—and still another to stay there. 


They’re all gunning for you, whether in a large field or small, 
with one product or a whole line, when you are at the top. Most 
folks are for the underdog, and like to see the mighty get a kick in 
the pants. 


This is just as true for business organizations as for politicians, 
prize fighters and film actors. Many people who had nothing 
against General Motors pulled for Chrysler as he dug himself a 
foothold and then started to climb. 

Philip Morris against the three giants; Dr. Pepper against 
Coca-Cola; Beechnut against Wrigley; General against Goodyear. 
They and many other examples could be cited of the sympathy— 


usually subconscious—which goes for the Davids who battle the 
Goliaths. 


When a company grows big and successful it has new enemies 
to meet. Overconfidence is one. Inertia is another. And always 
there’s the direct competition from those in the rungs below, and the 
mob psychology which pulls for the contender against the champion. 

Consistent and widespread business paper advertising helps 
many a topliner to retain prestige—and goodwill. General Electric, 
for example, is well prepared to weather storms. It wouldn't fold 
up if it ceased its business paper advertising. 

But General Electric officials are smart. ‘Chey want the respect, 
the friendship, the understanding, of their industrial and retail 
buyers and prospects. 

So for more than 40 years they have made extensive use of 
business papers. G.E.’s current appropriation for business paper 
advertising exceeds $500,000 annually, and Fred L. Davis, Super- 
visor of Media, says, “The backbone of our sales development 
program has been our advertising in business papers. When the 
mental resources of an entire profession, industry or trade are 
brought to a focus in the pages of a business paper and offered to 
its subscribers for a nominal price annually, what greater authority 
could an advertiser expect as a supporting background for his own 
selfish advertising purposes?” 


Another advertiser in business papers for more than 40 years, 


HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and a leader in its field, is the Ruberoid Company, whose President, 
Herbert Abraham, says, “Our investment in them has given business 
dividends in good times and in bad. That is why trade papers are 
always our first consideration in making up an advertising budget.” 


These Business Papers Can Build 
Prestige for You... Because 


They Have It Themselves 


This series of analyses of major sales problems is sponsored by the 
business papers listed below. All received unanimous votes from a 
jury of disinterested experts as being: “Honestly and ably edited 
and rendering a real service to the trade, industry, or profession they 
represent.” 


American Builder and Building Age Machinery 

American Machinist Marine Engineering and 

Bakers Weekly Shipping Review 

Boiler Maker and Plate Fabricator National Petroleum News 

at — Product Engineering 7 
ng Supply News . - % 

Chemical and Metallurgical Railway Age — arse 

Engineering Railway Electrical Engineer 
Electrical World Railway Engineering and 


Food Industries Maintenance : 
Hotel Management Railway Mechanical Engineer 


Hotel World-Review Railway Signaling 

Iron Age Restaurant Management 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone Sales Management 
Laundry Age Steel 


Build and Hold Prestige? 
USE GOOD BUSINESS PAPE 
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Jewelry Jobber Gets Funny in 


Business Paper Campaign 


INCE the beginning of advertis- 

ing the accepted method of ad- 

vertising jewelry to dealers has 

been to show pictures of jewelry 
—watches, rings, bracelets, strings of 
pearls, silverware — with descriptions 
and prices. It has been cut-and-dried, 
follow-a-pattern, routine copy. All 
jewelry advertising has looked about 
like all other jewelry advertising. 

Now we have with us a new type of 
jewelry advertising. And by a jobber 
—one of the few left that distribute 
nationally. Full pages in business 
papers show a shaggy-maned lion ram- 
pant with a bone in his mouth; a 
rotund robin tugging stoutly at a night- 
crawler; a wise old owl winking one 
eye; a high-stepping horse carrying a 
bowler-topped guy with a monocle. 
What have these to do with jewelry 
selling? 

The Ball Co., Chicago, one of the 
“Big Three” in wholesale jewelry, has 
broken away from the usual. It didn’t 
want to be another sheep in a flock. It 
wanted a ‘‘stopper.”” Curtis C. Chap- 
man, the agency placing the Ball ac- 
count, has designed a series of 12 “‘dif- 
ferent” advertisements. 


Copy That Carries a Kick 


In explaining the technique to SM 
he said: 

“We wanted to get away from 
monotonous sameness. When dealers 
came to this advertising we wanted 
them to stop, look and read. We de- 
cided to use as our weapons: 


“Illustrations — Humorous, the 


smile-bringing kind, something with a 
kick in it that would pique curiosity, 
stop the reader with a chuckle and 
make him say, ‘Here’s something.’ 

“Copy—Very brief, held down to 
125 words, reading time about 30 sec- 
onds, but with punch in it. Each piece 
of copy must carry a distinct message. 

“Motive—Primarily institutional; to 
sell the dealer on Ball’s being a wide- 
awake, up-to-the-minute house stepped 
up to filling wants with dispatch; and, 
we hope, this is deft selling with re- 
verse English. 

“The campaign started in March and 
will run for a full year. Two trade 
publications have carried four full-page 
advertisements so far. These are the 
National Jeweler and the Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. We are convinced 
that they have attracted much attention 
and caused much talk in the industry. 
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The jewelry business has 
always been dignified, often 
ponderously so. Now the 
Ball Co., one of the three 
largest wholesalers, climbs 
down from dull stodginess 
and injects a twinkle into its 
advertising — with happy 
results in sales and good will. 
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Is this jewelry advertising? Who'd have 

thought it! So the Ball Company’s full 

pages in business papers get high atten- 
tion value. 


“Being strictly institutional in na- 
ture, this advertising does not carry 
price quotations. There is no way to 
measure sales directly due to it. About 
all I can say is that Ball’s sales have 
increased steadily during months 
which generally bring a slump in busi- 
ness. You are welcome to make your 
own guesses.” 

To give an idea of the sales talk 
used in this unique copy the type under 
the bright-eyed robin who has gone 
back on his fanny in his tug-of-war 
with the worm, says: 


“The Early Bird catches the worm, is 
just another way of saying that if you want 
to get the best part of the jewelry business 
in your community . . . BE FIRST. Change 
seems to be the order of the day. Styles 
change—tastes change—even in the jewelry 


business. Merchandise that is ‘good’ today 
may be passé tomorrow; and stock-keeping, 
for this reason, has become a ‘nightmare’ 
for many retail jewelers. But for those 
jewelers who depend on BALL to stock the 
NEW items (while they are still new), and 
keep their stock constantly changing by 
using BALL'S fast ‘streamlined’ service, this 
problem presents no difficulties. BALL is 
helping thousands of retail jewelers to be 
‘first’ in their community . . .why not you?” 


The owl is ‘A Wise One” and the 
horse “A High Stepper.” The method 
remains much the same in all, making 
the advertising truly a trade-marked 
series. It is continuity in advertising. 
Get a good, wholesome grin out of 
one and the chances are you will look 
for the others as they appear monthly. 

Likewise and in continuity the 
dealer-customers of the Ball company 
receive regularly a series of prosperous- 
appearing envelopes each containing a 
variety of folders and flat pieces. One 
typical envelope, checked, was found 
to hold 16 separate enclosures. Some 
of them were color jobs printed by 
various manufacturers but carrying the 
Ball imprint on the cover. Others, 
black and white, were printed in their 
entirety by the Ball company. 

Among the items thus offered are 
Elgin watches, Westclox clocks and 
watches, Seth Thomas clocks, Mt. Ver- 
non watches, Simmons chains, and an 
assortment of goods not identified with 
the manufacturer's name, such as rings, 
radios, handbags and opera glasses. 


Traditional—with a Difference 


This direct-mail material is illus- 
trated in the traditional manner of the 
jewelry trade. It carries the descrip- 
tion of the goods, with prices, and is 
a direct bid for orders. It is all in 
the accepted manner of the jewelry 
trade. However, in each envelope 
there is also a reprint of the untra- 
ditional page advertisement, for identi- 
fication with the series, and on the 
face of the envelope there is also the 
picture of the lion, bird, owl or what- 
ever the creature of the month happens 
to be. 

The same illustrations, comic stop- 
pers all, are “blown up’ to giant size 
and are being used in jewelry-trade 
conventions all over the country. 

Ball is backing up its campaign 
with a mat service supplied to dealers 
without cost, which can be run in local 
newspapers. These are apart from the 
campaign described. They are aimed 
directly at the war veterans who are 
cashing in their bonuses and carry the 
theme, “Have something to show for 
your bonus in years to come.” Dia- 
monds, rings, watches and silverware 
are featured. The dealer pays for the 
space and the advertising carries his 
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name. The mats are offered by Ball 
only as a dealer help. 

Sidney Y. Ball is president of the 
Ball Company which, under a series of 
names, has behind it 70 years of expe- 
rience im the jewelry trade. It has 
reached its present estate as the result 
of a series of consolidations, largely 
since 1929. 

Large, heavily illustrated catalogs 
have played a big part in selling to 
the jewelry trade for well over a half 
century. These, like the rest of the 
trade's advertising, have been to a large 


degree standardized. They carry much 
the same type of illustrations and have 
always been heavy books,  stoutly 
bound. 

Ball is the first in the trade to intro- 
duce a loose-leaf catalog with spiral 
binding. The advantage is that this 
makes possible the removal or substitu- 
tion of pages as styles and prices change 
and the catalog is much handier inas- 
much as it lies flat while the dealer is 
making out his order. Making order- 
writing easy is always considered good 
business practice. 


Y ELEC 
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Collins, the GE jobber service man, tells a dealer of the increased mer- 
chandising campaign behind the 1937 radio line—setting the stage for 
the series of training films. 


GE Reaches Hard-to-Get-at 
Jobbers’ Men With Slide Films 


Of what avail is consumer advertising, hard-working sales- 


men, dealer enthusiasm, if the jobbers’ salesmen form a 


““hottle-neck” of indifference and inefficiency? GE’s radio 


division found the answer to this question by educating 


these representatives with a program of six talking, slide 


pictures, which cover the complete sales-service story. 


HE G.H.Q. of General Electric 

Co.’s radio division took to the 

field in June, introducing the 

1937 line of radios and of adver- 
tising and dealer cooperation. One of 
the most important parts of the cam- 
paign is a retail sales training program 
using talking slide films. According 
to C. T. Wandres, sales promotion 
manager, the program is the most com- 
pletely organized training plan which 
the division has ever developed, in- 
volving not merely one film but a series 
of six, and requiring close and fre- 
quent contact throughout the entire 
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dealer organization of the GE jobber 
service men. 

J. W. McIver, general sales promo- 
tion manager; Ralph Cordiner, man- 
ager of the radio division; Emest 
Vogel, sales manager; and Mr. Wan- 
dres have been making a swing around 
the eastern half of the country with 
numerous field assistants, covering the 
major cities with this new program. 
Later, they will split into two groups 
to cover the rest of the country. 

Last Spring the General Electric Co. 
recognized that the bottle-neck of their 
radio distribution problem lay with 


their jobbers’ salesmen. “On the one 
hand,” said Mr. Wandres in describing 
the new program, “we were spending 
millions of dollars in consumer adver- 
tising. Our salesmen were doing a 
bang-up job. Dealers were enthusiastic. 
Dealers’ salesmen were hungry for sell- 
ing information. But the jobbers’ 
salesmen, as so often occurs, were so 
far removed from the source of promo- 
tional activity that much of our en- 
thusiasm was diluted and lost by the 
time it reached them. 

“Furthermore, despite our best ef- 
forts to get our story across to the job- 
bers’ salesmen correctly, we found 
there was no uniformity in the way 
they were telling it to the dealers and 
the dealers’ salesmen. We knew from 
past experience that talking slide-films 
would tell the story, as we wanted it, 
uniformly throughout the country. We 
also knew that a talking slide-film was 
even better than a visit from a factory 
representative, since the very superior 
familiarity of the factory man with 
factory policies tended to play down 
the jobber’s salesman. Whereas the 
jobber’s salesman could put on a talk- 
ing slide-film show for a dealer and 
his salesmen, accomplishing the very 
ends desired and at the same time 
building up his own—and our—influ- 
ence with the retail men. 


Two Birds. One Stone 


“So our problem was to create a film 
training program which would by ap- 
pearing to train the dealers’ salesmen 
actually result in training the jobbers’ 
salesmen at the same time. Since 
neither the dealer nor jobber salesmen 
actually want to be ‘trained,’ and the 
important matter of time and energy 
necessary to put on the shows is a fac- 
tor, it was mecessary to create a series 
of films, we believed, which would 
possess interest and humor, and would 
provide an incentive for both the 
dealer and jobber men to carry through 
the entire series. This we believe we 
have accomplished through the subject 
matter in the films themselves, plus a 
system of ratings and awards for the 
entire dealer and jobber organization.” 

Audivision, Inc., member of the 
Trade-Ways Group, was engaged to 
make field investigations of the film 
training problem involved, and to pro- 
duce the six talking slide-films. One 
of the points brought out in the field 
study confirmed the belief that while 
the retail and jobber force wanted 
practical, usable selling information, 
they were cool to any high-pressure 
sales promotional ballyhoo sort of 
thing, which was what they generally 
understood the phrase “sales training” 
to mean. So the first film has been 
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between book covers! 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC GUIDE TO 
CORRECT PREMIUM PRACTICE . 
COMPLETE, AUTHENTIC, PRACTICAL 


Size 814 in. x 11 in... 
attractive binding . 


. 112 pages ... 
. . profusely illustrated 


i “APPEALS and how to use them in 


n CORRECT PREMIUM PRACTICE” is 
’ the most complete, authentic, practical 
e handbook of premium advertising ever 
n published. 

e 


It explains in detail basic plans that 


d underlie premium practice, and points Premiums and the Coupon System . . . 
out those best suited for solving specific Combination Gales andl Pasdbese Peixt- 
4 sales problems. lege Offers ... Container Premiums and 
d It analyzes the psychology of pre- Design .. . Sales and Prize Contests. . . 
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ct on an appeal basis . . . tells when and Room Appeal . . . Child Appeal... 
a how “appeals” should be used . . . pre- Summer Appeal. 
1¢ 
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ne 
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m PREMIUM PRACTICE, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
a. 
id Enclosed is check for $....... for which please send me: 
ile 0 PREMIUM PRACTICE for one year beginning with the next number. and. at no additional cost, a 
: copy of “APPEALS”: or ........ copies of “APPEALS” at $2 each. 
’ 
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PRICE *2 or FREE wirnu 


a year’s subscription to Premium Practice 


(Subscription price, $3 a year) 


sents under each appeal detailed ac- 
counts of successful campaigns. 


Divided into 12 sections, each sub- 
divided into articles exhaustively outlin- 
ing, analyzing, shedding guiding light 
on all phases of the “appeal” . . . Direct 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(June and year to date—in thousands of dollars ) 


Compiled for SALEs MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 

June January-June % Inc. May January-May % Inc. 
Class 1936 1935 1936 1935 in '36 1936 1935 1936 1935 in "36 
1. Automobiles .............. $ 1,504.2 $ 1,115.5 $ 7,610.5 $ 5,210.9 46.0 $ 360.4 $ 217.5 $ 1,850.8 $ 1,508.3 22.7 
2. Auto Accessories............ 1,151.4 841.5 3,483.8 2,825.7 25.3 370.4 365.8 2,033.0 1,633.3 24.5 
ie 690.5 524.1 3,084.1 2,576.3 19.7 31.0 26.6 165.6 197.8 — 16.2 
4. Communication ..... er 64.9 77.3 425.5 389.5 9.2 — — —_ 29.5 —100.0 
5. Electrical Household Equip 649.7 507.4 2,806.4 2,488.2 12.8 — 44.2 35.5 245.4 — 85.7 

6. Electrical Structural Equip.... 88.6 45.6 430.6 211.6 103.8 — —_ — — 
7. Financial bien’ Rok REA 403.5 339.7 1,959.3 1,750.0 11.9 37.6 24.5 207.4 202.2 2 
DRE cavkidnccesereseness 1,289.5 1,288.0 7,888.2 7,748.9 1.8 825.4 911.2 4,339.3 4,543.3 — 4.5 
9. Food Beverages.... x 408.6 356.9 2,039.0 1,836.7 11.1 333.5 229.9 1,974.4 1,335.9 47.9 

10. Beer, Wines, Liquors 419.4 344.7 1,792.4 1,850.0 — 3.1 — — —_— — 
81. Combections ....vccces. 168.8 133.0 605.0 744.5 — 18.7 98.1 47.6 593.4 778.0 — 23.8 
12. House Furnishings. . 439.1 386.4 2,196.5 1,979.7 10.4 31.1 22.7 159.0 84.4 89.3 
13. Kitchen Supplies.... 210.5 224.5 989.7 934.1 5.9 46.2 40.6 251.4 159.0 57.9 
14. Soaps, Cleansers 187.6 469.3 2,751.2 2,606.4 5.0 278.7 258.9 1,223.5 899.5 36.0 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches 112.0 69.9 294.5 154.9 90.9 38.4 4.3 136.6 21.1 547.6 
16. Machinery ........ eT eere 48.2 32.7 245.7 194.1 26.8 — — 36.9 — 100.0 
17. Office Supplies...... 250.9 211.1 922.2 923.2 —  .1 33.0 —_— 380.7 52.7 630.8 
18. Publications 73.2 78.8 641.4 591.1 8.5 28.3 22.8 110.8 197.7 — 44.2 
19. Radios 117.3 84.8 691.8 485.3 42.5 113.6 82.5 534.1 460.1 16.1 
20. Smoking Materials 600.4 591.2 3,078.3 2,956.1 4.1 393.3 279.9 1,869.4 1,536.3 y 

21. Sporting Goods 231.8 199.1 1,059.6 1,037.4 2.1 “= --- -= — 
22. Structural Materials 109.1 47.0 541.6 316.1 71.2 — 15.3 58.9 68.6 — 14.7 
23. Structural Fixtures... 258.6 174.4 1,073.4 717.1 49.7 38.7 23.4 266.6 106.1 150.9 
24. Toilet Goods 1,682.4 1,615.2 8,394.9 8,838.9 — 5.0 895.5 892.1 5,048.2 4,917.1 2.7 
25. Medical Supplies........... 615.7 486.3 4,065.55 4,0904 — 6 371.6 4284 2,193.0 2,9154 — 248 
26. Travel and Accommodations 453.2 446.3 2,523.0 2,367.7 6.0 3.1 11.8 26.6 416 — 36.6 
Miscellaneous ...... 1,267.4 871.7 6,431.7 4,794.0 34.2 116.3 21.7 709.9 267.4 165.5 

: errr 13,797.8 11,563.6 68,027.0 60,629.0 4,445.3 3,950.9 24,206.2 22,201.8 
Increase ........... 10.7% +12.2% +12.5% +9.0% 

Note—The National Magazines checked total 104 publications, 13 Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for May and 99 monthlies, broadcasting carried over the networks of the National 
including Vogue for June. All figures are based on one- Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 


time or single insertion rates 


the Mutual Broadcasting System for 1936. 


The figures cover 


facilities only and do not include talent. 


produced to sell the entire distributing 
organization on the value of further 
talking slide-films. 

In this first film, “My Time Is Your 
Time,” which is shown to the dealer 
and his salesmen by the jobber’s sales- 
man, a helpful and merchandising- 
minded jobber’s salesman, Collins, is 
shown telling Harris, the retail dealer, 
and Bill, the dealer's sales manager, 
what the new GE promotional and 
merchandising program involves— 
closer and more frequent contact with 
the dealer, plus a series of talking 
slide-films to help give the dealer's 
salesmen information with which to 
close more sales on the floor. As the 
film progresses more and more dollar- 
cents values of the program are 
brought out, including (1) the bookle* 
given each retail salesman after each 
of the six films, and (2) the form on 
which each salesman answers a set of 
simple but important questions brought 
out in each film; (3) the method of 
sending these forms in, through the 
jobber’s salesman, to the home office 
of GE, where they are examined and 
graded, and (4) the ratings which are 
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given for the entire retail sales force, 
entitling those with highest standings 
to (5) awards, ranging from hand- 
some certificates of salesmanship to 
merchandise and jewelry of substantial 
value. As a further incentive to the 
jobber salesmen, awards are given those 
from whose territories come the best 
retail sales standings in this series of 
awards. 

Thus, having gone on record in this 
first film, having worked up enthu- 
siasm among the dealers and their 
salesmen, the jobber’s salesmen are lit- 
erally but pleasantly on the spot to 
carry on the campaign through the en- 
tire series of five additional films. The 
film itself sets the stage for the cam- 
paign, and not only makes sure the 
films will be shown as promised, but 
enables each jobber salesman to con- 
duct a sales training program in each 
outlet which he can follow through 
with his personal ability as a merchan- 
dising counsel. 

Film 2 in the series brings out the 
importance of, and methods successful 
in, going after business outside the 
store, in prospects’ homes. 


Film 3 is built around the new radio 
set, itself. 

Film 4 is a training film on closing 
the sale. 

Film 5 shows how service contacts 
can be used to increase set sales. 

Film 6 will show methods of deal- 
ing with special sales problems, trade- 
ins, terms of sale, etc. This last film 
will be based largely on results of in- 
vestigations made during the presen: 
series of nation-wide sales meetings. 

The scope of the campaign is indi- 
cated by the first orders for films— 
more than 200 copies of each of the 
first two films in the series have already 
been ordered for immediate showings, 
as the result of the meetings which the 
General Electric headquarters staff are 
now holding. 

Backing up the sales campaign will 
be a consumer advertising program in 
magazines, commencing in August, on 
a larger scale than during the year past. 
Newspaper advertising will not be 
placed through the factory, but local 
newspaper advertising through coop- 
eration with dealers will be increased 
in the same scale. 
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Lan’ Sakes, That’s a Mint o” 
Money for Me to Be Heir to! 


Well, anyhow, you've got to admit it’s 
a different approach. More than that, de- 
ponent refuseth to state. What do you 
think, if any? 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
LOST HEIRS 

“Dear Sir: 

“The recent death of Hubert Rotherham, 
millionaire shipping magnate, London, 
England, disclosed the fact that there were 
no known legal claimants to the vast es- 
tate. Since his death, a world-wide search 
for near or distant 
kin has ensued, and 
from _ information 
we have received, 
we believed you to 
be very distantly re- 
lated to the de- 
ceased. We sincere- 
ly hope so, for it 
means our search 
for the heir to this 
two - million - pound 
estate (ten million 
dollars) is ended. 

“Could you, 
therefore, conve- 
niently come to our 
London offices, en- 
tirely at our ex- 
pense, to enable us to proceed further with 
the matter? Please cable us collect im- 
mediately if that is possible. Otherwise 
we shall be glad to send our representa- 
tive to America to complete the negotia- 
tions. 

“Under the laws of England, however, 
you will be required to pay an Inheritance 
tax of $4,625,039.15. Income taxes on the 
estate for 1933, 1934 and 1935 amount to 
$3,447,395.22. Legal fees add up to $1,- 
872,654.31, and the fee of this organiza- 
tion amounts to $54,911.27 which, when 
added and deducted from the legacy, re- 
duces the amount to a nickel—which is 
the exact sum you need to telephone the 
Crawford Music Corporation and tell them 
that you would like to program their smash 
comedy song, I Like Bananas Because They 
Have No Bones. 

“We realize this is a screwy way to tell 
you about a great song—but it’s a screwy 
song, and that seems to be what they want 
in England, Africa, Asia and America. 
The telephone number is Circle 7-7650; 
the address, 1619 Broadway.” 


Why Not Pick Up a Little Good 
Will When Paying Those Bills? 


The idea of a good-will letter or form 
to accompany outgoing checks is not radi- 
cally new, of course; but it seems to me 
that this example from the Bridgeman- 
Russell Co., purveyors of dairy products, is 
particularly apt: 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


“There's something nice about a check. 

‘Always has been. 

“Especially when you think of the mil- 
lions who, right now, are awaiting the 
postman’s call—and a check. 

“And, strange though it may seem, 
there’s something nice about sending a 
check. 

“The more so, when it is in payment 
for merchandise or services that were en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

“Such is the case with this check. 

Cordially yours, 
Bridgeman-Russell Co. 

“P.S.: Would it be out of order for us 

to add that ‘our wagons go everywhere’.” 


Miss Secretary Can Junk Your 
Letter If She Takes a Notion 


I have often thought that the manufac- 
turers of office appliances do not, in many 
cases, give sufficient attention to gaining 
the good will and approval of persons in 
subordinate positions. Their appeals are 
commonly directed to the executive, but 
often a word from a secretary or clerk 
will make or mar the sale. Thus, I am 
much interested in a current campaign con- 
ducted by the Stenotype Co. In each mail- 
ing, addressed to the executive, there is a 
separate and special message for the sec- 
retary. Here’s a typical example: 


“A Word for Miss Secretary: 
Where do YOU come in? 


“In presenting this story (in the at- 
tached mailing and in others to follow it) 
of Stenotype as a dictation and reporting 
aid to busy executives, we have not given 
much direct mention to the secretary's side 
of the subject. 

“Yet, if you will read each piece (as 
we hope you will) you will quickly see 
for yourself ‘Where you come in,’ from 
the standpoint of several striking advan- 
tages. 

“For example, the Stenotypist enjoys a 
high rate of taking speed, because she types 
dictation on a machine. And for the same 
reason, her notes never vary. She can 
always read them back, and they're always 
legible. Both advantages create a third one 
—ease in transcribing—and a fourth one: 
Comfort and relaxation while taking notes. 

“So you see, do you not, that it isn’t the 
employer who gets all the advantages from 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Stenotypy. You get as many as he does— 
and even that is an advantage to you both. 

“But telling you that is not the purpose 
of this memo to you. Frankly, we hope 
you will read the enclosed piece carefully, 
so that you may be ready to discuss Sten- 
otypy with your employer, if he asks you 
about it.” 


Forget the Past; Let "Em Smack 
Lips Over What’s to Come 


Recently, I received a letter—rather well- 
written letter—from a firm selling fuel oil. 
This was the opening sentence: “What a 
Winter! Were you ever through a worse 
one?” Then followed three paragraphs 
dwelling upon the terrible rigors of the 
past Winter, and pointing with pride to the 
company’s service record, in a period of un- 
usual stress and strain. 

Well, my reaction is, I think, fairly 
typical. I’m glad the Winter is over, and 
I am perfectly willing to forget all about 
it—especially when I contemplate what it 
cost me to heat my home. There is always 
more interest in a coming event than in 
ancient history. The thing I am interested 
in now is next Winter—and any economies 
which can be made to cut my _ temper- 
wrecking fuel bill. 

In. the final paragraph of this letter was 
an offer of free check-up service, in order 
to make certain that my burner was in the 
most efficient condition for the coming sea- 
son. The entire letter, it seems to me, 
might well have been built around this 
service offer. 


Buggy & Bustle Arguments 
May Need Streamlining Now 


Are your sales arguments as effective to- 
day as they were five, ten or twenty years 
ago? Have you analyzed them lately, in the 
light of modern methods and buying habits? 
It might well be ‘worth your while. At a 
recent convention of the Advertising Affilia- 
tion, in London, Canada, one of the speakers 
was Elmer Wheeler, the chap who coined 
the phrase, “Shall I fill “er up?” as a query 
for attendants at gasoline stations. The 
idea clicked, and in its day sold plenty of 
gas. 

But Wheeler says it isn’t much good these 
days. He's at work now on a new crop 
of Tested Selling Sentences for his client 
-—one of the big oil companies. The in- 
creased efficiency of gasoline, and the de- 
creased size of gas tanks have combined to 
take most of the kick out of the query. 
True, some of those old cars with 30-gal- 
lon tanks are still in active service. But 
most of them are junkers owned by young- 
sters and irresponsibles. When a young 
fellow, with his best girl, drives up to the 
station in one of these monsters, and the 
attendant asks, “Shall I fill ‘er up?” the 
lad visions that yawning tank, thinks of his 
$1.27 in change, gulps, “Y-yeah; fill ‘er 
up’—and holds three fingers outside the 
door! 
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Where $231.000.000 Went 


The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, has 
found that of $231,107,948 spent by 387 
national advertisers in three major media 
last vear, $134,440,000 or 58.2% went to 
newspapers ; $61,943,228 (26.8%) to mag- 
azines, and $34,724,720 (15%) to network 
radio. 

These 387 advertisers provided more than 
two-thirds of about $330,000,000 which, 
the Bureau previously had estimated, was 
spent by all national advertisers in these 
three media last year. 

All of the 387 were newspaper users 1n 
1935. The Bureau's annual approach to 
this problem is to find the newspaper users 
and then to find or estimate what they spent 
in this and the two other media. On the 
other hand, it includes only those adver- 
tisers whose newspaper expenditure is more 
than $50,000 annually. It includes mag- 
azine expenditures exceeding $20,000. It 
includes network broadcast regardless of 
amount. It does not include spot or sec- 
tional broadcast by national advertisers. 

The Bureau's figures, SM believes, may 
be indicative of media trends and has made 
a five-year summary of them, for the years 
1931-5, inclusive. 

Newspapers were first in expenditure in 
22 of 33 advertiser groups in 1935; in 24 
of 31 in 1934; in 19 of 30 in 1933; in 
19 of 30 in 1932, and in 25 of 32 in 1931. 

Largest group in expenditure last year 
was foods, with about $38,000,000 in the 
three media, as compared with about $39,- 
000,000 in 1934. Fifty-eight food com- 
panies were included in 1935, 59 in 1934. 

Thirteen auto and truck companies spent 
$33,000,000 in 1935; 12 spent $28,000,000 
in 1934. 

Fifteen tobacco companies spent $32,- 
000,000 in 1935; 14 spent $34,000,000 in 
1934. 

Thirty-one toilet goods companies spent 
$22,000,000 in 1935; 23 spent $16,000,000 
in 1934. Thirty-eight alcoholic beverages 
(including wine and beer) spent $18,000,- 
000 in 1935; 28 spent about $7,000,000 
in the previous year. (The last figure was 
lumped, in 1934, with soft drinks, under 
the heading of “beverages.”’ It is probably 
not accurate, since breakdowns are not pro- 
vided for certain advertisers which sell both 
soft drinks and hard drinks, such as Canada 
Dry and Hoffman. These have been in- 
cluded among the “soft” advertisers.) 

Fifty drug sundries companies spent about 
$16,000,000 in 1935, and 48 spent a sim- 
ilar total the year before. Twenty-nine gas 
and motor oil companies spent $15,000,000 
in 1935; 32 spent about $15,000,000 in 
1934. 

The soap and cleanser people apparently 
curtailed sharply. Nine spent about $8,000,- 
000 in 1935, whereas ten spent about 
$15,000,000 in 1934. Fourteen electric ap- 
pliance companies spent about $11,000,000 
in 1935, and 12 spent $10,000,000 in 1934. 
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Five Years of Advertising Ups and 
Downs of Three Principal Media 


—Fortnight’s News of Ad World 


Only the foregoing nine, of the 43 
groups, spent about $10,000,000 or more 
in the three media last year. 

Newspapers have continued throughout 
the five-year period to get about half of 
the aggregate dollar for the three media. 
They get from 57 to 86% of the total of 
six of the leading nine. For example, the 
alcoholic beverage people spent 86% of 
their money in newspapers last year, as 
against 14 in magazines and virtually noth- 
ing in network radio. In the previous year 
their liquor share was about the same. In 
automobiles, they got 61%; gasoline and 
oils, 68; drug sundries, 57.5; electric appli- 
ances, 68.6, and tobacco, 76. 

Neither magazines nor radio had half the 
total in any of the nine groups. Magazines 
were first, however, in toilet goods, with 
42.2%, and in soaps and cleansers, with 
36.4. Newspapers led in foods, with 
42.2%. 

Between 1931 and 1935 newspapers made 
the best percentage improvement in elec- 
trical appliances, from 51.8 to 68.6; mag- 
azines in tobacco, from 10.5 to 14.2, and 
network radio in all the other six (alcoholic 
beverages not included). 

Radio leaped from 1.6% to 10.4% in 
automobiles, from 6.8 to 19.2 in gasoline 
and oil, from 4.3 to 20.1 in drug sundries, 
from 11 to 26 in toilet goods, from 11.2 
to 24.7 in foods, from 7 to 27.5 in soaps 
and cleansers. 

The eight groups (excluding the hard 
liquor) went through their five years some- 
what like this: 

Starting with 64.4 in newspapers in 1931, 
automobiles and trucks reached their peak 
in that medium in 1932, with 82.4%, taper- 
ing off to 60.7 last year. The newspaper 
automotive rise in 1932 was at the expense 
of magazines, which dropped from 33.8 to 
15.4, but magazines ended the period in 
1935 with 28.9. 

Except for last year’s drop, to 68.3, the 


These 4,200 carrier 
salesmen of the Des 
Moines Register and 
Tribune, from 800 
Iowa towns, attended 
their seventh annual 
convention in Des 
Moines recently. 
Forty-six advertising 
executives from the 
East and Middle 
West were also 
guests of the pub- 
lishers. 


gasoline and motor oil percentage in news- 
papers has remained between 74 and 75% 
The drop was in favor of radio, which rose 
from 15.5 to 19.2 last year. Magazines 
had 12.5 of the gasoline and oil expendi- 
ture in 1935, as against 18.4 in 1931, but 
nearly twice their “depression low’’ in this 
classification, of 7.6 in 1933. 

Radio’s rise in drug sundries has been 
at the expense of newspapers, the newspaper 
share falling in the five years from 78.4 to 
57.5. Magazines also gained in this classi- 
fication, from 17.3 in 1931 to 22.4 in 1935. 

Newspapers’ share of toilet goods adver- 
tising declined from about 38 per cent to 
32. Magazines had more than half of the 
total for the three in this classification in 
1931, but only 42% in 1935. For the last 
four years, however, its proportion has held 
steady. 

In foods, newspapers fell from 46.8 to 
42.2, magazines from 42 to 33.1. Magazines 
were getting about two-thirds of the total 
soap and cleanser dollar for the three in 
1931, but only 36.4 in 1935. The news- 
papers’ share rose a fraction in the five- 
year period to 36.1, but was 13% less last 
year than in 1934. Radio jumped sharply 
in soaps and cleansers in 1935, from 10.1 
to 27.5. The three media are now close 
together in the race for this business. 

Newspapers’ best showing among the 
major groups, from a rate-of-increase stand- 
point, was in electrical appliances—climb- 
ing from 51.8 to 68.6, after a drop to 44.9 
in 1932. Magazines and radio both lost— 
the former from 40.5 to 28.7, the latter 
from 7.7 to 2.7. 

Newspapers’ dominance in tobacco was 
consistently maintained throughout the five- 
year period. Its respective percentages being 
76.2, 72.3, 80.1, 81.5 and 76. Magazines 
rose quite consistently from 10.5 to 14.2, 
and network radio declined from 13.3 to 
9.8, after reaching a peak of 16.5 in 1932 
and a low of 7.7 in 1933. 

Among the others in the 33 groups, it 
was shown, magazines were slightly ahead 
of newspapers last year in automotive ac- 
cessories, and newspapers got more tire dol- 
lars than magazines and radio combined. 
Newspapers had three times as many plumb- 
ing and heating dollars as the other two 
combined, but magazines were slightly 
ahead in paints and hardware. 

It should be noted here that only three 
paint and hardware companies were listed, 
because only that number spent $50,000 
or more in newspapers last year. Certain 


large magazine and radio advertisers in this 
held—such as National Lead and du Pont 
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we Hawkins Tops Scripps-Howard M A K | N G U Pp F A L L L | S T S 


aos William W. Hawkins, general manager 

(2 of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, has been 
ra appointed chairman of the board. He suc- | 

3, ceeds Roy W. Howard. The latter continues 


as chairman of the executive committee, 
and president and editor of the New York 
W orld-Teleeram. 


Harpers & 


j 
a Mr. Howard is divesting himself of ad- | 
lol- ministrative responsibilities in order to asso- 
oe" ciate himself more closely with Robert P. | MAGAZINE 
"4 Scripps in purely editorial duties, especially ying 
onl those pertaining to national and interna- CIRCULATION i) OVER 100,000 
tly ‘onal relationships. Ey 
, George S. Parker continues as editor-in- 
_ chief of all the S-H_ papers. 
ted 


000 Newspapers Continue Gains FIVE SALIENT POINTS 
n Newspaper advertising in recent months 
has exceeded the gains made earlier in the —_ = 
ont year. In May, for example, according to 1 MARKET: Average income of readers over $13,000: 63% are in AA 
Media Records, total advertising gained ($10,000 and over) and A ($5,000 to $9,999) income groups. 
9.8%. For the year, January to June, the 
gain is 7.7%. Automotive is the only | =e 
classification which languishes behind 1935 2 NEW VERSATILE SIZE: A page that can be used for Standard or 
| 
| 


months. Percentage-wise, the gains for the 


“abe Flat Size Copy. Flat Size plates, 7 x 10;°;, can now be run as Bleeds. 
year to date are distributed as follows: PY I = 


Retail, 4.7; general, 13.3; financial, 28.4; Vo need for special plates. 
total display, 6.0; classified, 15.6; depart- | 
af iene 4.1. For automotive, a decline 3 RATE: The lowest rate for Black and White or Color, per page per 


thousand, in Class and Quality field. 


Magazines 
William M. LeBrecht, for the past 20 4 CIRCULATION: Over 100,000 average net paid, guaranteed. 
years associated with the Boot & Shoe 


Recorder and in recent years as executive 


vice-president, has resigned to become vice- 5 PROGRESS: A gain of 28% in advertising revenue for the first five 
President of the American Exporter, effec- months, indicates the trend toward Harpers Magazine. 
tive today. 
Nigel Cholmeley-Jones, for the past 16 | 
years with Paul Block & Associates, has HARPERS MAGAZINE 
joined the New York advertising staff of 49 East 33rd Street. New York, N. Y. 


National Geographic Magazine. 
Market-Directed issue No. 3 of The 
Architectural Record on the subject of ; } 
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Radio 


Time sales over NBC's two networks in 
May totaled $2,565,920 (Red, $1,654,246; 
Blue, $911,674), and Columbia for the 
same month grossed $1,749,517. 

According to figures compiled by World 
Broadcasting System, advertisers spent a 
total of $3,676,170 for time broadcasting 
electrically transcribed programs for the first 
four months of 1936. A special SALES 
MANAGEMENT survey on spot broadcasting 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

J. R. Poppele, chief engineer of WOR, 
has been elected to the station’s board of 
directors and appointed secretary of the 
Bamberger Broadcasting Service. He has 
been with WOR since February 18, 1922— 
four days before the station made its air 
debut. 


Account Changes 


Syntha-Milk Co. of Ohio and Pure Drug 
Products, Inc., of Florida, have appointed 
Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., to handle their ad- 
vertising Long Hill Laboratories, to 
O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc. . . . Michigan 
Metal Products Co. to M. Glen Miller. . . 
The Wall-Streeter Shoe Co. to Wadsworth 
& Walker, Inc., to handle Styl-EEZ shoes 
for men H. M. Sawyer & Son Co. 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . Con- 
tinental Distilling Corp. to Dorland Interna- 
tional, Inc., to handle “Old Hickory’’ and 
“Dixie Belle’ gin in Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and Philippine Islands, and all export terri- 
tories outside of the U. S. 

Koppitz-Melchers, Inc., to the Detroit 
office of McCann-Erickson . . . W. F. Me- 
Laughlin & Co. to Earle Ludgin, Inc. . . 
General Bronze Corp. to Albert Frank- 


Guenther Law, Inc. Stylepark Hats, 
Inc., to W. I. Tracy, Inc. . Distilled 
Liquors Corp. and the Bluebell Importing 
Corp. to Calkins & Holden to handle all 
their products and to introduce “Ye Auld 
Toun Scotch” whisky . . . Revere Copper 
& Brass, Inc., to J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


Agency Notes 


H. L. Adams, formerly vice-president and 
director of the Chester C. Moreland Agency 
in Cincinnati, has resigned to take up sim- 
ilar duties with Baer-Bigler-Van De Mark 
& Adams, Inc. 

A recent compilation made by the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers of the amount of 
space placed by agencies in member publi- 
cations during 1935 omitted the name of 
the James Thomas Chirurg Co. of Boston, 
who placed 245 pages—which brings them 
to 44th on the national list. 


Sweet’s Indirect Promotion 


Not long ago Arthur T. Hugg, advertis- 
ing manager of the Detroit Steel Products 
Co., made a talk before the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit in which he paid a tribute 
to the value of Sweet’s Catalog Files and 
Home Owners’ Catalog distributed by the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 

hat Progressive organization reprinted 
cne talk in a 16-page booklet and sent it 
out with a preliminary teaser postcard to 
7,000 Sweet's clients and prospects. What 
makes it doubly interesting—and effective 
— is that jt contains no mention of Sweet's 
other than the remarks of Mr. Hugg. 
Neither the booklet nor the mailing en- 
velope bore any sign that it had come from 
Dodge. 


New Market Map 


The Hagstrom Co. released this week a 
4-color trading area map of the United 
States. One of the unique features is an 
outline of 1,446 principal trading centers 
in various colors, each color denoting the 
trading area of a certain population size. 
This is said to be the first map to reveal 
overlapping trading areas of the entire 
United States. All counties are outlined 
and all county seats shown regardless of 
population, and the 96 U. S. metropolitan 
districts are outlined with a special identi- 
fying boundary line. 


Patman-Robinson Bill Law; 
Covers All Distribution 


The Patman-Robinson Anti-Price 
Discrimination Bill became law on 
June 21, when signed by President 
Roosevelt. 

The bill is designed to seek elimi- 
nation of cut-throat competitive meth- 
ods in all lines of distribution. As 
originally sponsored by Representative 
Wright Patman and Senate Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson, it was 
strictly an anti-chain store ‘measure 
aimed directly against the food chains, 
but it underwent a series of changes 
and revisions, most of them contained 
in the Borah-Van Nuys measure— 
which left it applying to all lines of 
industry. 
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PAN-AMERICAN 


The Largest Regional Chain Hook-Up in America (3222, gos" ) 


your finger tips. 


News Comes to Life.’’ 


will cost, or write direct. 


Telephone: 


The new Pan-American System breaks all 
records for regional chain hook-ups. It 
gives a 14-state coverage where more than 
50% of all U. S. retail business is done. 
It's direct: it’s hard hitting over sure-fire 
stations: it’s controlled sales pressure at 


LOW COST COVERAGE 


Lowest cost per thousand coverage in the 
U. S. It puts economy into radio at last. 


MERCHANDISING COOPERATION WBE. 


Owing to the most advantageous ar- 
rangements made with the 56 stations, 
they can offer intensive merchandising co- 
operation never before possible over a 
large hook-up. Ask us about this. 


REMINGTON-RAND is the first prestige 


50% of all user of Pan-American, 
Retail Sales 


featuring 
Have your ad- 
vertising agency tell you how little a 
program over this new and better hook-up 


PAN-AMERICAN 
RADIO SALES 


JAMES H. RAND III, Pres. 
GERALD K. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. del phia, WIP 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City — wae 
Murray Hill 4-5000 : 


OF NEW YORK STATE: 
New York, WINS; Albany, 
WABY; Utica, WIBX; Rochester, 
WSAY; Syracuse, WSYR; Buffalo, 
WBNY; Elmira, WESG; Bing- 
hamton, WNBF. 

AFFILIATED BROADCASTING 


co i ILLINOIS GROUP 
oo field WTAX; olset, 
18: Rock Island, SF; De- 


catur, WIBL; Ss. Louis, Mo., 
WIL; Chicago, WIJJD. 
WISCONSIN GROUP 
Green Bay, W ; Manitowoc, 
WOMT; Fond du Lac, KFIZ; Ra- 
cine, WRJN; Janesville, WCLO; 
Sheboygan, WHBL; Crosse, 
WKBH; Minneapolis. St. Paul, 
inn. Y; Dubuque, 


INDIANA GROUP 
Evansville, WEOA; Terre Haute, 
WBOW; Muncie, WLBC; Elkhart, 
WTRC; Hammond, WWAE. 

MICHIGAN RADIO NETWORK 
Detroit, WXYZ; Battle Creek, 
WELL; Jackson, WIBM; Kala- 


mazoo, WKZO; Flint, ‘WFDF; 
Grand Rapids, WOOD- WASH; 
"The Bay City, M Lansing 


THE YANKEE oe 
Boston, WNAC; Froeeene’. 
WEAN; Bridge Fh 
Worcester, WOR S prinaheld 
WMAS; Hartford, WDRC: 
gor, WLBZ; Augusta, WRDO, 
Manchester, WFEA; Lowell, 
WLLH; New Bedford, WNBH: 
Waterbury, WATR. 


OHIO GROUP 
Cleveland, WJAY;Toledo, WSPD. 
LOWER INTER-CITY GROUP 
New York City, WMCA; Phila- 

i Washington WOL; 


Baltimore, 
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The facts about special discounts and 
advertising allowances brought out be- 
fore a Congressional committee and 
revealed in SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
now-famous ‘Pink Sheet,” and later 
published by other magazines, aroused 
strong resentment on the part of or- 
ganizations of wholesale and retail 
merchants, and the battle was also 
taken up by several groups of adver- 
tising men of whom the most potent 
were the newspaper representatives of 
New York and Chicago. 

The new law prohibits all price 
discrimination tending to injure or de- 
stroy competition and authorizes the 
Federal Trade Commission to fix 
quantity limits as to various commodi- 
ties and when so fixed to prohibit 
further price differentials on quanti- 
ties purchased in excess of these limits. 

Brokerage payments are declared il- 
legal unless offered for a service actu- 
ally rendered or performed by the 
payee. In this manner the act plans 
to break down the system of “dummy 
brokerage” said by sponsors of the 
measure to constitute one of the chief 
advantages enjoyed by chains over in- 
dependent competitors. 

What some _ independents and 
wholesalers hope will be a body blow 
to food and drug chains are the 
clauses barring special discounts and 
all forms of allowances unless they 
are offered to all customers. 

The act permits merchants to select 
their own customers and affords protec- 
tion for “purely legitimate business 
movements’ against loss through mar- 
ket changes, perishable goods, etc. 

The effect of the measure is far- 
reaching. The first paragraph is warn- 
ing of what the rest contains: “That 
it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce .. . either di- 
rectly or indirectly . . . to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers 
of commodities of like grade and 
quality, where either or any of the 
purchases involved in such discrimina- 
tion is in commerce, where such com- 
modities are sold for use, consumption, 
or resale within the U. S. . . . where the 
effect of such discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly im any line 
of commerce, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition with any person 
who either grants or knowingly re- 
ceives the benefit of such discrimina- 
tion, or with customers or either of 
them... .” 

Section 3 carries the only penalty 
clause. Any action relating to dis- 
crimination of purchasers is unlawful 
as described in this section and is pun- 
ishable by one year sentence and 
$5,000 fine. 
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Actual Photograph* 


————— 


| Of a company thinking they cannot 


| afford Research 
| \X/ RONG thoughts or right thoughts all look alike on a photo- 


| graphic plate. Far from not being able to afford research this 
company cannot afford not to make use of it. 


| |f the public is turning away from their product to that of a 
|competitor they must know it before it is too late. If a new use is 
| being developed they must be ready to exploit it. Copy, dealer 
| display, media must all be tested; competitive position and dealer 
|cooperation must be constantly checked. 


| There is no end to the things a company can't afford not to 
| know. Of course, sometimes they know these things without veri- 
ifying them—by instinct perhaps. Even then there is great satis- 
| faction in having authentic data to support one. And just suppose 
that one was wrong! That one's ideas did not coincide with the 
a Embarrassing—to be sure, but better found out then than 
| later. 


Sometimes it seems to us that this is a very good photograph of 
the mental processes of a company thinking that they cannot afford 
research. 

‘How much does research cost?'' How much does it cost the 


company to direct policies without adequate data? Research 
| might cost one-tenth of one per cent of that. 


- sr — * HOW BIG COMPANIES 
| thought. USE MARKET RESEARCH 
TO INCREASE SALES 
Series No. 2 


This is the second of a new series of case 
histories, naming names and showing processes. 
It ought to give you ideas for your own business. 
Watch for these offers by series number. There 
will be more of them. Sent free when requested 
on your letterhead. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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For Sales and Promotional literature 
Loose Leaf provides the only quick 
means of changing prices, styles and 
models. With Loose Leaf Books your 
customers, dealers and representatives 
are working with up-to-the-minute 
information. 


NEW COVERS 


The new and improved covers are 
more easily operated, and are avail- 
able in attractive, embossed and sprayed 
designs. Get our new booklet of cover 
suggestions for your Catalogs, Price 
Lists, Sales Manual, Advertising Port- 
folio or other literature. Also informa- 
tion on Wire-O—the latest in wire 
bindings. 


THE C. E. SHEPP ARD co. 
4427 Twenty-First Street 
Long Island City. N. Y. 


Sleep Raw? 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS and Other Institu- 
EAGER TO USE 
BUSINESS FILMS. 


tions 


8,000,000 a week see non-theatrical 
showings. It is essential that the 
sound equipment be of the best, 
comparing favorably with the theatre 
showings. 


DeVry Sound Equipment is 
the choice of the leading busi- 
ness firms and schools of 
America. 


Write for the evidence to 
HERMAN A. DeVRY, Inc. 
1111 Center St. CHICAGO 


“To sleep sweetly cool, sleep raw. 


ae you would enjoy refreshing sleep 


on Summer nights—then shed ll 
clothes!” read a Lewis & Conger ad 
in the New Yorker. 

On a facing page Kayser, under- 
wear maker, contradicted, “Sleep raw? 
Why? Says Kayser—these are cooler, 
more becoming. Kayserette Summer 
Sleepers are as comfortable as your 
skin, cool as nothing at all . . . and 
wonderfully flattering besides.” 

The friendly controversy was Lewis 
& Conger’s happy thought to call at- 
tention to the “sleep coaxers” in its 
Sleep Shop: Reading lamps, mattresses, 
| sheets, etc. L & C’s agents, BBDO, 
conferred with CKayser’s ad-visors, 
Young & Rubicam. After considerable 
scurrying back and forth between the 
two agencies and principals the double- 


| page novelty was O.K.'d. 


Obviously such amicable rivalry is 
| possible only when the firms are not 
| competing. Nevertheless, because this 
double page has double attention value 

it may be imitated by other alert, witty 
advertisers. 


Old Farm Goes to Town 


National Distillers “Old Farm’’ is 
one of the few two-year-old Pennsyl- 
vania rye whiskies on the market. In 
spite of the fact that the brand has 
had no advertising whatsoever, sales 
have been picking up speed from 
word-of-mouth recommendations. 
Looking fondly on this promising dark 
horse, National has decided to race 
him. 

Stocks of Old Farm in the ware- 
house have been greatly increased, and 
therefore there is something for agent 
| Arthur Kudner, Inc., to sell. A news- 
| paper campaign in 20-30 dailies of 
some 25 cities, from Boston to Wash- 


Parry straight Pa. 
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ington, and from there to Michigan is 
| the beginning. Copy stresses two- 
rye at young 
If Old Farm gallops 


| whisky prices. 


| well, more media will be added. 


| Jacks Take the Air 


| The sort of jacks that hoist locomo- 
tives and bridges would not, at first 
glance, appear to be good prospects for 
radio advertising. But National 
Broadcasting has one client that is find- 
ing the ether a profitable means of 


Advertising Campaigns 


ac and New Products as Promoted in anne ad 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Direct Mail 


reaching both the manufacturers and 
the laboring men who jack things up. 

Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, is “first in the purely in- 
dustrial field to employ radio . . . As 
the world’s oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of lifting jacks, we have to 
our credit 55 years’ experience serving 
the railroads, oil fields, mines, and 
American industry.” D-N recited these 
facts to the latter in a broadside re- 
cently, adding ‘We'll be glad to have 
your comment on our radio program.” 

Consisting of a transcription over 
five NBC stations, the program has a 
singer, organist, and Announcer James 
Wallington. It has been running only 
a trifle over a month; hence results 
are not yet traceable. Newspaper ads 
back it up. Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh, are the agents. 

Other industrial advertisers (not to 
speak of NBC) are turning gimlet eyes 
on Duff-Norton, for if that company 
is able to make radio pay in good will 
and actual sales, there may be a charge 
of the heavy industries brigade to get 
air time. 


Warm Week 


August 17 to 22 will be known by 
the mouth-filling name of ‘National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Week,” and some 15,000 w.a.h. & 
a.c. dealers are to stage parades, fly 
banners, and in general educate the 
public about w.a.h. & a.c. The move- 
ment was put under way at the manv- 
facturers’ national convention in Co- 
lumbus. 

One of its chief objectives is to 
“clear up in the minds of present and 
prospective users the confusing state- 
ments and claims made in advertising 

. . by the many new interests enter- 
ing the field.” Dealers are to run 
co-op Newspaper pages, inspect pres- 
ent heating and a.c. equipment with- 
out charge, offer special prices on re- 
pairs and replacements. 


Sinclair’s Fly Farm 


Sinclair Refining takes space in 200 
newspapers from now until September 
for its insecticide “P.D.”’ Every batch 
of P.D., copy will emphasize, is 
““death-tested on 1,000 husky, five-day- 
old flies—at this age harder to kill 
than any other household insect.” 

A million flies are tenderly nurtured 
on the Sinclair Fly Farm, in East Chi- 
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cago, every year. They are fed yeast, 
buns, beef broth, milk, and honey, kept 
in jars until they hatch out. Then they 
go into glass houses, get snootfuls of 
cod-liver oil. When they are at their 
peak of virility the pampered flies enter 
a “Death House,’ have P.D. sprayed 
at them. Should too many flies fail to 
keel over pronto, that mixture of P.D. 
is thrown away. 

Bedbugs are raised on the Farm also, 
snugly bedded down in blotting paper, 
fed on live guinea pigs. Cockroaches 
and weevils, too, furnish the entomol- 
ogists in charge plenty of opportunity 
to test this or that improvement or 
notion. Sinclair is inclined to brag a 
bit over its Fly Farm, for no other in- 
secticide maker has one. It has been 
a selected breeding ground since 1928. 
Visitors are restricted to the trade; but 
booklets describing the place in jocund 
detail have been distributed by grocers 
to the number of 900,000. 

Besides the newspapers, P.D. gets a 
plug over Sinclair's radio period on 40 
NBC stations. Federal Advertising 
agency is in charge of the campaign. 


Archie Andrews Puts 
Lektro-Shaver Depts. 
into 1,000 Stores 


Archie M. Andrews has started out 
to change another of our habits. His 
Ruxton front-drive car, he admits, was 
“ten years early.” Some people are still 
using matches, for all his flameless cig- 
arette lighters. He has lost control of 
Hupp Motors, and he failed to corner 
the odd-lot business of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

But some of his other enterprises— 
like Acousticon hearing appliances— 
are doing well, and his particular 
“baby” at the moment—Packard Life- 
time Lektro-Shaver, he said, is coming 
along rather famously. . 

For Packard shavers and Lektrolite 
and Glolite lighters, Mr. Andrews told 
SM, his Progress Corporation, sole na- 
tional distributor, has established 
“Progress counters’ in about 1,000 de- 
partment, drug, men’s wear, sporting 
goods and other stores. 

The counters are leased by Progress 
Corp. from the stores, and the corpora- 
tion pays the salaries of the people be- 
hind them. These products also are 
sold by some stores which do not have 
“Progress counters,” but all stores are 
served direct by the corporation with- 
out benefit of jobbers. 

Packard Lifetime Lektro-Shaver, 
made by Dictograph Products Co., one 
of Mr. Andrews’ companies, for Lek- 
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tro-Shave Corp., licensee, was intro- 
duced to customers just before last 
Christmas. It retails at $15; boasts an 
“amazing $200,000 round head cutter 
which gives a master barber shave 
every time, without blades, soap, water, 
lotion or lather.” 

First national advertising was a 
series of pages and spreads in Esquire, 
to which have been added pages in 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Time 
and Fortune, through Lambert & Feas- 
ley agency. 

First intensive regional advertising 
was in Los Angeles. Of the 1,000 
Progress counters nationally, Mr. An- 
drews said, 250 are in California. The 
local advertising appears in large space 
in newspapers, over a store’s signature. 
It is placed by the store, at local rate, 
but is paid for by Progress Corp. 

Last month, first advertising for the 
Lektro-Shavers was run in New York 
newspapers, over the signatures of such 
stores as John David, Wallach’s and 
Stern Brothers. Progress counters, it 
was said, have been established in 300 


stores in that area— some of them 
being the various Davega stores, Lewis 
& Conger and Arnold Constable. 

Both the magazine and newspaper 
programs, Mr. Andrews emphasized, 
have “just begun.” He believes in 
geometric progression, for advertising 
expenditures and sales volume. He 
would not give figures for the former, 
but as for sales, he pointed out that 
100,000 were delivered in the first five 
months. 

In 1932, Mr. Andrews explained, 
about 10,000 electric shaving devices 
were sold in this country. In 1933 the 
volume was 40,000; in 1934, 90,000, 
and in 1935, 300,000. He predicted 
that 4,000,000 of them would be sold 
in the United States this year. 

There are two other electric shavers 
on the market, but Mr. Andrews is de- 
termined to get the lion’s share. His 
organization, producing 2,000 a day 
in recent months, intended to step up 
production to 20,000 a day in July. 
The number of Progress counters also 
will be increased this Summer to 5,000. 


Summertime in Chicago. - 


Overlooking Lake Michigan, the great inland ocean— 
away from disturbing street noises—The Stevens offers 
you Chicago's finest hotel location—in the very center 
of things—on famous Michigan Boulevard. 

We're old-fashioned at The Stevens, that is, when it 
comes to cheerful hospitality — but new in spirit. A 
friendly staff of employees interested in your comfort 
will make you enjoy every minute of your visit. 


You'll be amazed at the many distinctive Stevens features 


at rates as low as two-fifty for one—four dollars for two. 


Ry 


Overnight parking 50c 
—garage with pickup 
and delivery, 75c. 


THE STEVENS 
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THE ONLY MAGA. | 
ZINE DEVOTED EX: | 
CLUSIVELY TO THIS 
IMPORTANT NEW 
PHASE OF BUSINESS 


A subscription costs little 
and brings much. If you 
got only one idea a year 
from it, it would surely be 


worth more than a dollar. 


CASE HISTORIES OF 
MARKET RE- 
SEARCH, showing how 


many important companies 


use this in their business, 


will be sent without charge | 


} 
with your subscription if | 


you request it. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year 
for MARKET RESEARCH, including Case 
Histories. 


I enclose $1...Bill me for $1...(Foreign, $2) 


MARKET _Swift’s Dealer Display Contest 


Jumps Sunbrite Cleaner Volume 


INNERS in the nation-wide 

Sunbrite Indoor Display 

Contest for Dealers were an- 

nounced at the convention of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers in Dallas, Texas, on June 24. 
This is the second contest of the kind 
held by Swift & Co., maker of Sun- 
brite. 

More than $4,000 in cash and 3,000 
merchandise prizes, 3,455 prizes in all, 
were given. Three first prizes, one 
each in separate population brackets, 
were awarded. These were voted to: 

Self Service Grocery, Independence, 

Kan.—Group 1, up to 25,000 
population. 

Joe Ansell, Superior, Wis.—Group 

2—25,001 to 100,000. 
Becker's Grocery, Denver, Colo.— 
Group 3—100,001 and up. 

One of the primary objects of the 
contest was to attract the attention of 
grocers to Swift & Co.’s dealer help 
service which seeks to show the grocer 
how, with even a small stock and 
minimum floor or counter display 
space, he can capitalize on Sunbrite’s 
display value to aid his sales. 

During the weeks of the contest, 
which opened on March 1, display ad- 
vertising was used in national mag- 
azines to keep Sunbrite constantly be- 
fore the consumer. These 
advertisements, half-pages 
in comic strip vein, were 
the work of a number of 
widely known cartoonists 
headed by O. Soglow. 

Backing up this con- 
sumer advertising, Swift 
told and retold the Sun- 
brite story in National 
Grocers’ Bulletin and 
Progressive Grocer, trade 
journals, laying emphasis 
on the value of Sunbrite 
displays in the store. 
Rules of the contest were 
told in these spreads and 
also in broadsides. 

Sales promotion men 
and salesmen in the field 
carried to the trade a 
slogan which said, “Sun- 
brite Displayed is Sun- 
brite Sold.” Dealers were 

told that while they had 
opportunity to win the 
prizes the greater prize 
was the increased busi- 
ness sure to result from 
their cooperation. 

Dealers and sales peo- 


ple were given illustrated printed sug- 
gestions for building simple yet effec- 
tive displays which would coax the 
public to buy. 

Salesmen calling on the trade carried 
entry blanks. One blank was returned 
when a dealer signified his intention 
of entering the contest. A second ac- 
companied a photograph of the display 
and was turned in with a statement of 
what effect the display had on his 
Sunbrite sales. 

Con Becker, proprietor of the store 
winning first prize in Group 3, wrote: 


“We re-ordered 35 cases of Sunbrite to 
keep our display intact. From Thursday 
noon to Monday night 2,287 customers pur- 
chased approximately 2,000 cans of Sun- 
brite cleanser, a 900% imcrease over our 
previous sales for the same length of time.” 


Joe Ansell, owner of the Seventh 
Street Market in Superior, Wis., who 
won first prize in Group 2, employed 
a mass display of 10,000 cans, sold 23 
cases of Sunbrite in one day and noted 
that many out-of-town visitors were 
drawn into the store by the exhibit. 
He wrote: 


“The population of Superior is 36,000. 
I have re-ordered enough cleanser so that 
my store will sell 36,000 cans or, one to 
each person in Superior during the contest. 
I conservatively estimate that in the space 
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Grocer Joe Ansell, of Superior, Wis., won first prize in 
the group of cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population with 


this dramatic display. 
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of three weeks at least 3,000 prospective 
customers entered my store on the strength 
of hearing of this mammoth display. 

“Jt is my conviction that if this display 
hadn't sold a can of Sunbrite the benefit 
gained by having all these people enter my 
store would have more than offset the effort 
and space used.” 

The letter was written some time be- 
fore the contest ended. An official of 
Swift & Co. said: 

“During the three months, March 1 
to June 1, Sunbrite volume was largely 
increased over normal. We confidently 
expect that the level will remain higher 
than before the contest. In addition, 
the effect of the mass display advertis- 
ing on the public; the realization of 
the possibilities of Sunbrite displays on 
the part of dealers; plus the amount 
of that great imponderable—good will 
—engendered by the prizes, have com- 
bined to put a selling force behind the 
product that is bound to have a perma- 
nent effect on Sunbrite volume.” 

The committee awarding the prizes 
was made up of: 

Gerritt Vander Hooning, chairman, mem- 
ber of the board of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers and proprietor of Van's 
Food Market, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Lloyd D. Herrold, professor of adver- 
tising, Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, president of Lloyd D. Herrold 
& Associates, contest administration, Chi- 
cago, and author of “Advertising for the 
Retailer,” ‘‘Advertising Copy,’ and other 
recognized text books. 

Karl F. Moore, manager of the coop- 
erative magazine merchandising division of 
Pictorial Review. 

Plans for the contest were worked 
out by the Sunbrite sales promotion 
corps working with the Stack-Goble 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. It is an 
evolution of a previous dealer display 
contest which attracted nation-wide in- 
terest. One of the added features of 
the contest just ended was that the 
clerk who had the most to do with 
building up a display winning a first 
prize was awarded $50. First prizes 
were $200 each. Three thousand foun- 
tain pen desk sets were given. 


Johnston Co. Treats 
Grocers as People Not 


“Outlets”; Profits 


“The maintenance of personal con- 
tacts with customers and with sales- 
men is important in building good will. 
and worth hundreds of dollars to a 
company,” declares Lloyd R. Mueller, 
advertising manager of the biscuit di- 
vision of the Robert A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee. Its cookies and crackers 
are sold through independent retailers 
exclusively. The firm’s newspaper ad 
Program this year is the largest in 
many years. 
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Mr. Mueller illustrates with a few 
examples: 

“The other day one of our salesmen 
wrote in to tell us that the poster 
paper on one of our boards located 
in some small town in his territory 
was taken down before the 30-day 
period had expired. We wrote him 
and complimented him on being so 
observing and taking such a great in- 
terest in his company’s advertising 
promotion. We'll get better coopera- 
tion from him from now on. 


“Whenever one of our customers 
runs a particularly effective coopera- 
tive ad or whenever an unusually suc- 
cessful demonstration and sale is con- 
ducted in one of our dealers’ stores, 
we compliment the man on the ad 
or congratulate him on the results of 
the demonstration. Generally, he'll 
try to do even better the next time— 
and the next time will come mighty 
soon. 


Dealers Respond to Praise 


“Several days ago we learned that 
a couple who had been operating a 
grocery store for many years, and had 
been featuring our products all this 
time, were celebrating their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. Immediately, we 
dropped them a line congratulating 
them and wishing them many more 
years of happiness. Later, we learned 
from the salesman they wouldn’t have 
appreciated a gift any more than they 
did that letter. 


“We try never to let any question- 
able statement by a salesman go un- 
challenged; and always give him a pat 
on the back if he does something un- 
usual. And, if a salesman has been 
neglecting to answer correspondence, 
push advertised items, or has fallen 
down on something else, and then 
shows a decided improvement, we let 
him know we have noticed it. 

“Often a word of praise will ac- 
complish more beneficial results than 
several pages of ranting and raving. 
As a result of this practice, our sales- 
men take us into their confidence and 
let us know what they are doing to 
promote the sale of our products. In 
this way, we get many good ideas that 
we can pass on to the rest of our force. 

“Since our salesmen know that we 
will write a letter congratulating a 
dealer on the remodeling of his store, 
Of an anniversary, or some other spe- 
cial event, they keep us informed about 
these things. 

“In our opinion, this personal con- 
tact with salesmen and with dealers is 
far more valuable than the small 
amount of time it takes to follow up 
these details.”’ 
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1700 BATHS 


$950 


Home of American 
Business Men 
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ABE LYMAN-HIS INTIMATE REVIEW 
AND THE ICE SKATING SHOW 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford 
House at Crawford 


Notch, famous for its 
location, its clientele, 
its atmosphere and 
its service. 

Rates include room and 
meals—as low as $5.00 a 
day: with bath one per- 
son as low as $7, two 
persons as low as $12. 
Season July, Aug., Sept. 
Booklet and diagnosis of 
weekly and seasonal rates 
on request. 


BARRON HOTEL CO. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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A carefully restricted clientele, a 
policy that assures a character of 
patronage probably unequalled in 
any New York hotel...and it has 
enjoyed this distinction since1]1886. 

Now a new building with spa- 
cious rooms furnished like a pri- 
vate home, electric fans, circu- 
lating ice water, tub and shower 
baths, sundeck, air-conditioned 
Restaurant and Lounge Cafe. 

It is convenient to everything 
yet sufficiently remote from the 
roar of the city to insure almost 
country quietness. 


Single from $3.50 Double from 86 
Suites from $8 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


GROSVENOR 


Bile uence al 10k Sbrcel 
NEW YORK 
vy A. Mason, Manage 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


CLEVELAND it's 


© THE HOLLENDEN 


in COLUMBUS it's 


@ THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it’ 


®@ THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 


®@ THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 


® THE BILTMORE 


In SAVANNAH (Ga.) it's 


© THE OGLETHORPE 


In MIAMI BEACH it's 


© THE FLEETWOOD 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Family Circle Expands Among 
Chain Food Store Customers 


Since its first distribution through 
Piggly Wiggly, Sanitary and Daniel Reeves 
stores in September, 1932, Family Circle 
Magazine has grown in circulation from 
300,000 to (June, 1936) more than 1,498,- 
000. At the present time the disturbing 
system of this free magazine is secured 
through 1,688 Safeway Stores, Pacific Coast; 
1,037 Safeway Stores in the Mid-West; 309 
Fisher Bros. stores in Cleveland; 2,812 
American Stores Co. stores in Middle At- 
lantic states; 472 Sanitary Grocery Co. 
stores in Washington, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond; and 471 First National stores in 
New England. While the magazines, ed- 
ited smartly for the entire family, with 
emphasis on the interests of the housewife, 
are free to consumers, they are purchased 
by the individual stores, quantities shipped 
each store based on customer demand. 
This demand now averages 42 copies for 
each 100 Friday and Saturday customers. A 
handsome and factual presentation of the 
editorial, circulation and market coverage, 
and advertising response factors interesting 
to advertisers and their agencies has re- 
cently been published, in loose leaf form, 
entitled ‘Family Circle Facts.” Flexibility 
of advertising, which can be changed for 
each of the six divisional editions—permit- 
ting advertising of different products, price 
copy where conditions require, brand copy 
when introducing products into new terri- 
tories—is one of many points interesting to 
food manufacturers. Requests to P. K. 
Leberman, The Family Circle, 400 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


WOR Reports Sales Successes 
in N. Y.-Philadelphia Area 


One hundred seventy-one products or 
services have been promoted in the New 
York and Philadelphia markets during the 
first half of 1936 over WOR, according 
to a list published in an excellent book- 
let just issued entitled “To Market To 
Market.’ Twelve examples of the effec- 
tiveness of this localized radio advertising 
have been singled out to illustrate, by suc- 
cess stories, the problems, methods (nature 
of program) and sales results obtained by: 
Conti soap, Auburn automobiles, Check- 
master (National Safety Bank & Trust Co.), 
Singer’s Bering Seal Coats, Borden milks, 
Woman's Home Companion, Drezma beauty 
aids, Warner Brothers theaters, United 
Cigar Stores, I. V. C. pearls, Acme White 
Lead Furn-X, Silvercup bread. For re- 
searchers pondering the value of radio for 
THEIR products, it would seem that such 
a varied assortment of marketing problems, 
programs ranging from newscasting, chil- 


dren's thrillers, musical revues, and sales 
increases and dealer cooperation of the 
sort sales managers pray for, should pro- 
vide valuable yardsticks. Composition of 
the book, including nursery jingles and 
fetching illustrations, delightful! No maps, 
market statistics, or day-time:night-time 
zones. But plenty of facts and testimonials, 
Copies on request to William B. Gellatly, 
WOR, 1440 Broadway, New York City. — 


Fawcett Analyzes General and 
Drug Product Brand Leaders 


Completing a series of brand preference 
studies which opened with food products, 
in January, Fawcett Publications has just 
brought out “The Age of Profit for Drug 
& Cosmetic Advertisers,” and “The Age of 
Profit for Household and General Adver. 
tisers.”’ 

Some 16,808 returns were secured from 
women readers of the publications, from 
every state, and with supplementary data 
showing the average age 25.5 years, 56.7% 
married, with slightly less than two chil- 
dren per family. 

In the drug and cosmetic study, 65 
major classifications and more than 500 
brand names are covered, showing prefer- 
ence of brands and price range. Leaders 
and most popular price of several classi- 
fications shown are: Astringent cream, 
Ponds, 10c; baby powder, Johnson & John- 
son, 25c; face powder, Lady Esther, 50c; 
soap, Lux, under 10c; toothpaste, 
Colgate’s, 25c; mouth wash, Listerine, 25c. 
Independent drug stores led department 
stores and chain drug stores in point-of- 
purchase of cosmetics. The independent 
drug stores led the chains in point-of-pur- 
chase of drugs by a small margin. 

In the household and general products 
study, a complete analysis of brand pref- 
erences, price range, and year of purchase 
of major purchases is made in 49 classi- 
fications of personal and household prod- 
ucts, including automobiles, gasolines, tires, 
radios, mechanical refrigerators, tobacco, 
soft drinks, beer and liquor. Automobile 
ownership among these readers is 70.7%, 
slightly higher than the national average 
of 68.8%. Ford leads in total ownership. 
Philco has a commanding lead in radio 
ownership, with almost as many mentions 
as the next three combined—Majestic, RCA 
Victor and Atwater Kent. Radio ownership 
is over twice that of the national average. 
Beck’s shoes, Coca-Cola, Metropolitan in- 
surance, Cannon towels, Camel cigarettes, 
Hoover vacuum cleaners are leaders in their 
classification among the many products an- 
alyzed. 

Copies of these surveys, and of the ear- 
lier food survey, will be sent to manutac- 
turers or agencies on request to Allen E. 
Norman, Fawcett Publications, 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 


Small-Town Brand Preferences 
1935-1936 Shown by Grit 


We have just had an opportunity to ex- 
amine in detail an unusually complete brand 
preference survey recently completed by 
Grit among some 18,000 of its readers in 
small towns. What is even more signif 
cant than this 1936 survey is the fact that 
comparisons in the same classifications from 
a similar survey made a year ago show the 
shifts in brand preferences throughout the 
several fields covered: Automotive, food 
products, drugs and cosmetics, soaps and 
cleansers, and miscellaneous—this last in- 
cluding household equipment, refrigerators, 
washers, etc. These surveys were conducted 
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by questionnaires in the magazine, resulting 
in 18,056 replies from a total circulation of 
over 500,000, or approximately 3.6%, a 
very adequate cross section. 

Among the hundreds of interesting com- 
parisons shown are: Ford leads in per- 
centage of cars owned, with Chevrolet close 
—but Chevrolet has made the best increase 
in percentage of potential buyers among 
those who intend purchasing new cars in 
1936. .. . Goodyear tires, though leading, 
have a smaller percentage than in 1935, 
while Firestone, second, has made an in- 
crease of 5.9% over 1935. All-State passed 
Goodrich in 1936 for third place. 
Tires, oils and anti-freeze showed numerous 
changes, with the well-advertised Eveready 
Prestone and Zerone making tremendous 
inroads into the straight alcohol anti-freeze 
business. Lifebuoy and Lux hold a 
1935 lead among bath soaps, with Ivory 
passing Palmolive for third place. 
Camay, following Lux, passed Palmolive 
and Lifebuoy among face soaps out of 125 
brands noted. ... Other soap uses classi- 
fied, to indicate completeness of the survey 
—boiling, rubbing, silk stocking, dirty 
hands, washing machine, silks and woolens. 

Woodbury, Lady Esther, Pond’s and 
Coty is the order of leading face powders, 
with Lady Esther making best gain. 

These surveys are not in published form 
for general distribution, but complete or 
specific revelations will be made to manu- 
facturers and their agencies on request to 
the magazine. Manufacturers of all con- 
sumer products and services who have dis- 
tribution in small towns will find the in- 
formation timely and valuable. Address 
inquiries to Charles Lamade, Grit, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


First “Basic Industrial Markets” 
Study Published by Govt. 


Under the direction of Wilford L. White, 
chief of the Marketing Research Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the government has published 
“Basic Industrial Markets in the United 
States—Textile Industries.” This is the first 
of a series of similar studies covering the 
basic industrial markets of the country. A 
study of the iron and steel industry will 
be published in July, and in August there 
will be released a study on gas and electric 
utilities. 

This is the first time that a group of 
studies, aimed to be of direct and imme- 
diate help to industrial marketing execu- 
tives, has been produced by the government 
or any other organization. The study on 
textile mills is designed particularly for the 
use of those who sell supplies or equipment 


SALES MANAGERS NEED 


SEND RI HAGSTROM’S 
CIRCULAR 4-COLOR RETAIL 


TRADING AREA MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES __, 
vesey st. HAGSTROM COMPANY york 


TT AUVUUOUUEUUUAA AOA 
Competent Research Man Available 
to Agency or Manufacturer 


An interview will disclose far more 
than a page ad could. 


Interested ? 

Box 478, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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in that industry. The volume is copiously 
illustrated with both charts and maps which 
show the scope and the location of textile 
mills both by states and counties. 


Character Analysis Not Bunk! 


“Dear Editor: 

“One section in SALES MANAGEMENT 
which I read most carefully is ‘The Human 
Side.’ Generally, I’m in agreement with 
the writer's slant. But in the June first 
issue there was a short item entitled ‘Char- 
aracter Analysis the Bunk?’ which told how 
Tom Beck, president of Crowell Publishing 
Co., mistook H. P. Whitney for a ‘phoney’ 
because of his English-Harvard accent and 
his ‘floor walker’ attire. Instead of selling 
him three Locomobiles, Beck sold him one. 

“Despite the question mark after the 
title, ‘Character Analysis the Bunk?’, I am 
afraid that some persons may have been 
misled. Certainly it is necessary to look 
at the customer and try to size him up. 

“In selling let’s not think of the size-up 
as character analysis but as an analysis of 
a prospect’s buying motives. 

“Every successful salesman, including Mr. 
Beck, is successful because he knows how 
to read human nature. Of course, we 
should not pre-judge, but certainly we 


should judge our buyer and sell him the 
way he wants to be sold.” 
Morkris I. Pickus, President, 
Compass Sales Corp. of N. Y. 


Mutual Adds Don Lee Network 


The Mutual Broadcasting System has an- 
nounced the completion of its coast-to-coast 
facilities through the addition of the Don 
Lee Network in California and a Rocky 
Mountain outlet in Denver, Station KFEL- 
KVOD._ Trans-continental programs will 
commence in December. 

Until now the members of the system, 
which was originated less than two years 
ago, consisted of WGN, Chicago; WLW, 
Cincinnati; WOR, New York and New- 
ark; and CKLW, Detroit-Windsor. In ad- 
dition, Mutual programs are released 
through stations in Boston, Philadelphia, 
— Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Buf- 
alo. 

The Don Lee network is the oldest Cali- 
fornia network, consisting of KHJ, Los 
Angeles; KFRC, San Francisco; KGB, San 
Diego; KDB, Santa Barbara. This sys- 
tem has been affiliated until now with Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. The Denver 
stations had operated independently as the 
Colorado Network. 


Cash Basis Only. 


Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


| Personal Service and Supplies 
| 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
i 2 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, BY MANUFACTURER OF 
highest grade Paints and Varnishes. Unusual op- 
portunity for right man. State age and experience. 
All communications confidential. Box 476, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


aN. 
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MAILING LISTS 

50,000 Race Horse Fans. List is prepared from 
most reliable sources actively maintained and cor- 
rected daily. 100% postage refund. $10.00 per 
1,000 with 10% off for 10,000. J. S. Monty, 
Turf and 
York, N. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


BOOST YOUR SALES THIS SUMMER—WITH | 
because different. 1c | 


Photo Ad Cards. Effective 
postage. No cuts to buy. 
business and professional people. 
free. Write, Graphic Arts Photo 
Market Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Used by corporations, 
Beautiful samples 
Service, 295 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, Age 30, graduate of Yale and 
Harvard Business School, would like position in 


Sales Analysis or Market Research with manu- | 
facturer, ew located in New England or 
New York area. Has prepared reports on eco- 


nomic developments and on the market for various 
major products. As Assistant to Sales Manager 
ot large Industrial Equipment company, he _ has 
had experience in analyzing markets, establishing 


quotas, 1e-allocating sales areas and controlli 
salesmen’s efforts. Old enough to have ac eal 
a broad knowledge of Sales Management and tact 
in dealing with men; young enough to realize that 
there is still plenty to learn. Present connection 
is with family concern where opportunity for ad- 
vancement is limited. Box 471, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AGGRESSIVE, SELF-STARTER OF ENERGY 
and driving power wants connection as district 
sales manager or salesman with reputable firm. 
Age 32. 7 years’ successful selling and sales pro- 
motional experience. Excellent education and ref- 
erences. Expense draw against commission basis 
preferable. Box 477, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


AGGRESSIVE AMERICAN desires opportunity 
with future. 12 years’ sales experience and finan- 
cial responsibility East and Middle West with 
large Auto Accessory and Radio Mfg. organiza- 
tion. 7 years Chicago Branch Manager. Broad 
knowledge sales promotion, jobber and dealer 
trade; finance, credits, etc. Excellent record and 
references. Box 475, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER. American Christian, 35, 
College training, 12 years’ experience in promo- 
tion and sales. Specializing in modern telephone 
methods. Successful record. Willing to travel. 
Staples, specialties, etc. Address P. O. Box 309, 


a Books, 201 East 46th Street, New | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
| PACIFIC COAST 
| 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Here is an outstandingly successful sales execu- 
tive with an unusually fine record. Ten years 
Coast Sales Manager tor prominent national drug 
manufacturer. Right now is doing an exceptional 
| job. 
| Has wide personal following and excellent repu- 
|tation with entire Coast drug trade. Extensive 
| field experience, makes producers of men and is 


a real salesman himself. 
|. Has decisive pleasing personality—quick to ad- 
Pp himself. Knows drugs, cosmetics and sun 


| dries. 

Interested im permanent connection as Pacific 
| Coast Sales Manager or Coast representative with 
reliable house. Legitimate reasons for changing. 

Is nationally known, a live wire and producer. 

Address Box 473, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EGISTERING TRADE MARKS IN STATES: Leg- 
islators are constantly seeking new avenues for 
revenue with which to balance in greater degree 
the tremendous expenditures which government as 
a whole is making. Too often they hit upon new possi- 


bilities which have an important bearing upon the sales 


side of business, and, therefore, upon the volume of con- 
sumption and of employment. Some kind of a vigilance 
committee ought to be set up to follow what is being done 
all over the country that is likely to work against sales 
success. Such a central source could also clear the data 
so gathered to all the various business factors involved. 

The same organization might also accomplish much 
through an active educational program whereby legislative 
committees in particular, and legislators in general, are 
enlightened as to the possible sales and employment conse- 
quences of their proposed new laws. We suggest that the 
National Federation of Sales Executives would be well 
advised to undertake something constructive along this line. 

Meanwhile, various bodies are endeavoring to meet indi- 
vidual problems as they come up. For example, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers has recently gone on record 
as being opposed to any state bill which makes mandatory 
state registration of trade marks for revenue only upon 
penalty of the loss of common-law rights therein. In the 
last two years such legislation has been proposed in Nevada, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland and Rhode Island. If 
this movement develops into a definite trend, branded mer- 
chandise will, no doubt, be severely and unwarrantedly pen- 
alized, as well as involved in a maze of legal complications 
such as legislators of 48 different states may devise. 

The issue certainly involves the consuming public quite 
as much as it does the manufacturers of trade-marked mer- 
chandise. Hence, we believe that ANA is right in taking 
a definite stand. We are also glad to note that ANA is 
receiving effective cooperation from newspapers, magazines 
and other factors concerned with advertising. 


a a 


ONGRESS DOES ITS FINAL BIT: The closing 
days of a Congressional session are usually nothing 
short of hectic. In the final hours some legislation 
gets jammed through which apparently would not 

make the grade. In other cases, the index is as clear as 
the right-hand punching of Max Schmeling long before 
the fateful 12th round of his battle with Joe Louis. In 
the latter class are two new laws, both expected by those 
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well informed on what was going on in Washington, but 
deemed doubtful of passing by many business executives. 

The Patman Bill is no longer a theory; it is a reality 
in its final Borah-Van Nuys-Robinson-Patman form. The 
Walsh government contract bill is no longer a possibility; 
it is now the law of the land in its final Walsh-Healy form. 
Both have far-reaching significance for sales executives. 

The Patman Bill seeks to prohibit price discrimination 
in whatever form or guise. It gives rather important polic- 
ing and administrative powers to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. For non-compliance, both buyer and seller are 
declared guilty. The liability is not confined to corpora- 
tions engaged in business; even individuals who participate 
in the breaking of this law are liable to a fine or prison 
sentence, or both. The complications involved in its admin- 
istration are too extensive and unexplored to permit com- 
plete predictions as to just what will happen under it. Price 
variations are permitted on both a quantitative and quali- 
tative basis. Some competent authorities hold that it will 
have a stabilizing effect in those lines of business where 
standardized products are sold and where price constitutes 
the chief element of competition. In other fields where 
slight variations in grades and qualities can be effected, 
the administrative function (especially when based on 
factual investigation) is likely to prove an endless task. 

One provision absolves the seller if he can show that 
his lower price or furnishing of services or facilities was 
made in good faith to meet an equally low price or proposi- 
tion of a competitor. This new law is far from perfect, 
but it marks the beginning of a new type of legislative 
approach to the prevention of monopolies—and it is, there- 
fore, a type of legislation which must be followed closely 
at its inception and in its future evolutions by the sales 
executives of the country. 

The government contracts bill is of no lesser significance. 
It was very obviously imspired by Labor. It will be 
extremely difficult to administer effectively and justly. But 
again it marks the beginning of a type of legislation which 
will have future evolutions of wider and wider importance 
to sales executives. 

Large scale government expenditures obviously mean that 
a substantial percentage of industry's total output will be 
sold to governmental buyers of one kind or another. If 
the principle of being required to pay the “prevailing 
wages’’ is to continue and be extended it is only a ques- 
tion of time before a large proportion of American manu- 
facturers will be directly or indirectly involved. 
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T 1AT’Swhere these great National 
Broadcasting Company outlets 
carry the sales drives for spot and local 
advertisers. Nine rich markets stretch- 
ing out, and these stations are just the 
clubs you need to send your story 
“straight to the pin.” 

If you are an advertiser bent on 
cracking par over local sales courses, 
select your stations with care. These 


listed have toptlight rankings — they 


are powered with all the prestige of 


the world’s largest radio organization. 
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These are the stations... .the pick of the pack: 


NEW YORK 
WEAF . . 50,000 watts 


WJZ. . 50,000 watts 


THE GREAT NORTHEAST 
WGY. . 50,000 watts 


NEW ENGLAND 


WBZ-WBZA 
51,000 watts 


NORTHERN OHIO 
WTAM. . 50,000 watts 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WRC 1000-500 watts 
WMAL . 500-250 watts 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PITTSBURGH AND THE 
TRI-STATE MARKET 


KDKA . 50,000 watts 


CHICAGO 
WMAG. 50,000 watts 
WENR . 50,000 watts 


DENVER AND THE 
ROCKY MT. REGION 


KOA . . 50,000 watts 


SAN FRANCISCO 
KGO .. 
KPO 


7,500 watts 


50,000 watts 


Completely Programmed by NBC 


S< For full information about one or all of these stations, contact the one nearest you. Each 
station represents every other station, and the sales offices of NBC represent them all. 


THE LOUDEST noise May NoT GET THE MOST ATTENTION 


Though bearing the classic name of the muse of poetry, 
the steam calliope screaming down Main Street suffers 
a glaring weakness as an advertising medium. It is a 
weakness shared by men on stilts, squadrons of hand 
bill tossers, and many another advertising form designed 
strictly to gain attention. None of these media has an 
editorial policy. 

miugae 


and 


As far as the edi 
tors of TIME are concerned, the editorial policy of Tive 
has no relation to advertising. Time is first of all a news 
service designed to get all the news of the week clearly 
and firmly into the readers’ heads. But Time’s policy has 
nevertheless resulted in something very important t 
U. S. advertisers, partly because Time has attracted t 
itself a class of readers never before available to adver 
tisers in large numbers, chiefly because Time has becom 
important to these readers and commands not only theif 


attention but their confidence and respect. 


